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se O leave that crazy 
book and come out 
skating with me!’’ 
said Nancy. She twisted her 
scarf round her neck. W) lORE 

“It’s too cold!’ Withan & <a, 
amiable smile, Sally waved / ih 
the ‘‘crazy book’’ at her 
roommate. 

‘‘Tsn’t! The skating’s perfectly great.’’ 

‘*T skate so badly that it really isn’t any 
fun for me.’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t skate badly if you’d only 
practice. You’ve got the stroke and you’re 
as strong as an elephant; all you need is to 
keep at it.’’ 

‘*Much virtue in that ‘all,’’’ murmured 
the other, sinking deeper into her comfort- 
able chair. 

‘*You’re the laziest girl in this school!’’ 
Nancy was so small and red and snappy- 
eyed that she reminded you of an enraged 
robin. ‘‘You won’t work, you won’t play, 
you won’t do anything; you dawdle through 
your whole life, ‘Sleepy Sally Payson’ !’’ 

Sally’s smile was just as sweet as ever as 
she drawled, ‘‘You’ve got kick enough for 
us both, honey chile. This room would go 
up in smoke if two steam tugs lived in it.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m going to have some fun. You 
can toast over the fire—pussycat!’’ With a 
sound of clashing skates and banging doors 
Nancy darted off. 

Sally smiled on tranquilly and gazed at the 
fire. ‘‘I am a poor creature—can’t skate, 
can’t swim, can’t golf, can’t play basket 
ball, can’t do anything. This is a queer old 
school for me, with everyone else hot for 
sports. Nan’s right, too. I am as strong as 
an elephant. ’’ 

She stretched out her splendid, lithe body 
to the fire and flung her long arms above 
her head. She was so warm and vivid and 
alive that it was hard to believe that a languid 
spirit dwelt in her strong body. 

‘*T must make it up by my vast intellectual 
efforts,’’ she said to herself, and picked up 
her book with a laugh, for she was just over 
the line of failure in all her studies. ‘‘I 
suppose I could learn to skate—but I don’t 
believe I’ll begin this afternoon.’’ With her 
feet on the fender and her head sunk into 
the cushions, she was the picture of lazy 
comfort. 

Outside, Naney was blowing off her wrath 
to her friend, Suzette Reeves, as they clumped 
down the corridor together. 

‘It’s a shame!’’ she raged. ‘‘ Sleepy 
Sally’s got brains enough to head her class, 
and she’s got a voice like a bird, and she’s 
built for athletics; but she never studies, and 
she won’t practice for the choir, and she can’t 
even make second team in anything. ’’ 

‘‘She’s a nice, sweet girl, though,’’ said 
Suzette. ‘‘ You always feel something in 
her. ’’ 

‘*Something! She’sa gold mine; but she’ll 
never dig the gold out. Do you mean to 
tell me she amounts to anything in this 
school ??? 

‘‘Why,—no,—I don’t suppose she does; 
everyone likes her, though. There goes Miss 
Vanaine; let’s hurry and. catch up with 
her. ’’ 

Suzette was not especially interested in 
Sally ; no one in school was. 

‘“*Tt’s a wicked shame!’’ muttered Nancy, 
as she ran after her friend. 

Sally read a little, dozed a little, and stirred 
herself languidly to brew a cup of tea. Sud- 
denly she flashed into life. She had caught 
a glimpse of a black braid bobbing against a 
vivid green coat. Sally pressed against the 
window to watch the only girl that she had 
ever really cared for. She gazed down at the 
tall, strong figure, the keen, gentle face with 
the dark, soft, poetic eyes, until her own 
blue eyes grew wistful. 

Happening to glance up, Elizabeth Janney 
nodded, laughed and beckoned to her. 

‘*Come out to the lake!’’ she called. 

Sally flung up the window. 

‘*Gorgeous skating !” cried Elizabeth. “Out 
with you!”’ 

‘*All right. ’? 

Elizabeth did not offer to wait. ‘‘We’ll 
all be there!’’ she cried over her shoulder. 

Sally routed out her long-neglected skates 
and swung off down the campus—a wonderful 
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BUT SHE CAUGHT HERSELF AND SWEPT AHEAD ON A MIGHTY 
RIGHT STROKE e 


figure of youth with her rosy cheeks and her I’m afraid my poor old ankle will double up 

easy stride. ‘‘If it isn’t Sal Payson!’’ ‘‘What|on me. You’ll have to get some one else.’’ 

have we here, Sally Pay ?’’ ‘‘Howdy, Sally!’’| ‘‘Helen Richards, then, and Phoebe Sears!’’ 

All the girls greeted her cordially, for every- | The names came in many voices. 

one liked Sally ; but they did not gather round| ‘‘Plucky little Helen, she’ll get it on cold, 

her as they always did round Nancy. hard grit,’’ said Elizabeth, smiling at a small, 
‘“*T don’t really make any difference to | sturdy figure skating down the lake. 

them,’’ Sally thought with a momentary feel-| Sally yearned in a queer, new way to have 

ing of bitterness. ‘‘Oh, well, Nan is so keen | Elizabeth smile so at her. 

about everything she deserves to be popular; ‘*But the third ?’’ asked Betty Ely. ‘‘Who’ll 

she takes the trouble. ’’ | we have to stand up against that wonder ?’’ 
Sally caught snatches of the girls’ talk, which | ‘*No one,’’ Pheebe Sears conceded gloomily, 

was all about the coming match with the rival | ‘‘and we’ll be beaten, just as we were last 

school, The Firs. | year.’ 
‘*Hockey match first this year,’’ explained | ‘* And the year before. ’’ 

one girl. | ‘*When I was a freshman in this school,’’ 
‘Short race next,’’ went on another. | Alicia declared, ‘‘no one ever dared dream 
‘¢*And three against three for the long-dis- | that an upstart place like The Firs could beat 

tance.’ our school, and now they’ve beaten us hands 
‘*What’s the course for that?’’ down at basket ball and at winter sports !’’ 
‘Round the island,’’ announced Nancy, who| ‘‘They shan’t this year!’’ 

seemed to know. ‘*We’ll have a wonder, too, if we have to 
‘* Josephus! I went halfway round last year | make her out of snowballs!’? Nancy cried. 

without stopping, and that’ll do me!’’ ex- ‘*Come on, I’m freezing.’’ Betty seized 

claimed Alicia Griffith, a tall, red-haired girl. Nancy with one hand and Elizabeth with the 
‘“‘The Firs have a winged wonder!’ said | other, and the three shot off up the lake, with 


Suzette. the others following in a string. 
‘*The winged wonder will skate a onesome, No one seemed to notice Sally, left to struggle 
then. 


| slow and awkward stroke, but her great 


‘I'd try,’’ said Elizabeth modestly, ‘‘but | strength held her against the wind, which 


‘*Nonsense! Elizabeth Janney !’’ 


SLEEPY SALLY 


By Grace Margaret Gallaher 


DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 
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was blowing strong from the 
north. When the girls were 
far ahead of her, they sud- 
den!ly turned and swept down 
on her in a laughing, racing 
crowd. Sally put her whole 
strength into her stroke; she 
would not waver before those 
girls! 

‘*Awful grind against this wind!’’ they 
cried as they tore past. ‘‘Turn round with 
us !?? 

‘*Thanks! 
called back. 

‘* What an idjit!’’ she said to herself, 
clenching her teeth and struggling against 
the wind. ‘‘I couldn’t skate round that 
island to save my neck. I guess the girls 
must be laughing at me now. I don’t be- 
lieve that one of them could make it in this 
gale.’’ 

In her strange new energy she ploughed 
ahead stubbornly against the wind. 

Click! She shot forward and thumped 
flat. The buckle had loosened. Scrambling 
to her knees, she cast a guilty look over her 
shoulder. Noone had noticed her, for all the 
girls had crowded up on the wharf, where a 
newcomer was brandishing two bottles. 

‘‘That’s Mary Howland with something 
hot to drink! Glory, wouldn’t it taste cheer- 
ful!’’ The lonely skater felt chill and forlorn. 
**I can’t go any longer against this howler, 
but I won’t face those girls again on their 
upskate. No, siree!’’ 

An idea came to her and she laughed aloud. 
‘*Why not?’’ 

In a moment she had jerked off her skates, 
had climbed up the bank and was walking 
through the trees across the island. At that 
point it was scarcely a hundred yards wide, 
and she came to the other side within half 
a minute. 

‘*They’ll think I skated round it.’? She 
looked up to the distant head of the island 
and laughed again; it was such an out- 
rageous ‘‘fake’’ that not even a freshman 
would be taken in by it. 

The girls were long in starting up the lake 
again. They had not gone far before they 
saw Sally come skating round the foot of the 
island. 

‘*Tt’s Sally’? they shouted. ‘‘She’s skated 
round the island !’” 

‘In this wind !’’ 

‘Tn this time!’? 

A moment later Sally joined the group. 

‘Sally Payson, what a bag of tricks to hide 
from us! I never dreamed you could skate 
like this!’’ It was Elizabeth’s deep, sweet 
voice. 

Afterwards Sally thought of the man in the 
Bible who had ‘‘a dumb devil.’’ It was so 
easy to say, ‘‘Oh, I walked across!’’ Yet 
not one word came from her. 

**T thought you were going some when we 
passed you!’ cried Alicia. 

‘*Tf that’s how you can skate,’’ said 
Pheebe, president of the athletic association, 
‘*vou’ve got to skate in the race.’’ 

**One of the three!’’ they all cried. 

This astounding feat of Sally’s astonished 
them less than it would have done if any 
other girl in the school had performed it; 
they knew her magnificent strength, and to 





Going round the island!’’ she 


| what good purpose she could exert it at the 
| last moment, if she only would. 


Still Sally stood dumb before them. Then 
she swung herself round and made for the 
wharf, which was easy for her to reach now, 
with the wind pushing her from behind. Did 
she imagine that Elizabeth’s soft eyes ques- 
tioned her? 

She gave her back a look as hard as the 
ice itself. 

The girls flocked up to school with her, 
and pulled her into the gymnasium. 

‘*Miss Hare, we’ve found some one to beat 
that Firs wonder—Sally Payson!’’ Nancy 
announced. 

‘* But Sally doesn’t skate, although she 
ought to,’’ said the little gymnasium teacher. 

‘Listen! Listen!’’ they all cried at once. 

Sally heard it all and made no protest; at 
Miss Hare’s ‘‘I knew you had it in you, if 
you’d only bring it out!’’ she stood as if she 


We haven’t any girl whocan do that!’’ with a strap. She skated after them with a| were in a dream, smiling, in what the girls 


thought the silence of modesty. 
Although she ached with weariness, Sally 
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THE CODE OF tae TRAPPER , 


ed “ey Ernest Russell ¥ 


USK was gathering over the muskegs 
D on the Cariboo River; the lengthening 

shadows reached rapidly toward the 
farther shore. In midstream a rippling trail 
broke behind the canoe of Colin Fraser, who 
was paddling to his trapper’s camp with the 
silence and the easy grace characteristic of 
the wilderness hunter. 

From the half gloom of the ridge behind 
him suddenly shot a thin pencil of flame, the 
report of a rifle shattered the silence, and a 
tiny jet spurted from the water just in front 
of the canoe. A second shot followed, and a 
splinter whirled from the blade of Fraser’s 
paddle. Then silence again fell on the river. 

With a hasty backward glance, Fraser drove 
his canoe into the protecting gloom of the nearer 
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HE SAW THROUGH THE PALL OF MIST 
THE FAINT OUTLINE OF A 
MOVING OBJECT 


shore. Grasping a projecting branch, he held 
his craft close to the bank under the over- 
hanging trees. 

‘*Well,’? the trapper muttered, ‘‘that was 
pretty slick shootin’ for this time of day, and 
me movin’ right along lively. Glad it wa’n’t 
any lighter. ’Twa’n’t an Injun sighted that 
gun, at that distance—and there ain’t any white 
man gota spite agin me. If it wa’n’t an Injun 
and it wa’n’t a white man fired them shots, it 
comes in between—and the ’breeds are up to it. 
Sneaks and cowards—that’s what they are. 

‘*Take that Louis Gonyea, now—if ’twas 
him, he came a long ways to do a dirty piece 
of work. Must want these trappin’ grounds 
pretty bad to do murder for ’em—but let’s see 
you get ’em, my boy!’’ 

The trapper kept to his hiding place until 
the rising moon showed a brilliant course before 
him; then he silently paddled onward through 
the friendly shadows. ‘The moon stood. high 
in the heavens when he rolled his blanket 
about him and sought sleep in the shelter of a 
rough lean-to far down the stream. 

The next morning Fraser was early on his 
journey. There followed two days of unre- 
mitting toil at the paddle, of hurried portages 
and scanty meals. The end of the second day 
found him camped where the whitened waters 
of Rocky River joined the dark and placid cur- 
rent of the Cariboo. 

Whoever had made the attempt upon his life 
must sometime leave the wilderness by one of 
the two waterways that he guarded. He must 
know who that person was, so that no doubt 
should hamper his firm resolve to have ven- 
geance. He had not yet planned the manner 
or the time of his retaliation; the future would 
solve its own problems. 

Screened among the cedars that clothed the 
high bluff at the confluence of the rivers, the 
keen-eyed trapper kept his vigil. Trout flash- 
ing in the stream, a predatory mink wandering 








along the shore, a bear shuffling — the 
denuded slope opposite, all served to enliven 
his weary hours of watching; but he never 
took his eyes for long from the distant bends 
of the river. 

Five days he passed thus in ceaseless watch- 
ing. The sixth dawned, gray and dismal, with 
a thin, cold drizzle. A little after midday 
Fraser, cowled like a monk in his wet and 
sodden blanket, saw through the pall of mist 
that overcast the farther reaches of the river 
the faint outline of a moving object. As the 
dim object entered the quick water and ap- 
proached the conflux of the streams, it quickly 
took shape. 

Fraser did not need to scrutinize the oncom- 
ing craft closely. The posture of the man, 
the manner of his paddling, the very canoe 
itself, proclaimed the half-breed. When the 
canoe had swept round a bend and disappeared, 
the trapper stood up, fumbled in his pocket 
for his short black pipe and, with numbed 
fingers, slowly filled it. 

A week later Fraser was at home, busily 
engaged in preparing for the long season of 
exile and work amid the snows. At the gen- 
eral store of the little frontier settlement he 
bought such provisions as he could not get at 
the post; he examined carefully all the details 
of his equipment. At last he was ready to 
depart. When he had stowed his dunnage 
into his canoe, he pushed from the shore and, 
settling into the rhythmic swing that long 
habit gives, paddled silently into the shadows 
that embraced the stream. 

The mantle of the snows had fallen upon 
the wilderness; from the snug little cabin on 
the Cariboo, Fraser looked forth on a world 
of white. He liked the solitary life amid the 
great silences. Its ceaseless toil and its harsh 
privations could not dispel the glamour that 
his calling had for him. 

For a week the weather was fair. Then 
there came a dark day, with a hurried gather- 
ing of clouds that packed closer and closer 
together in dull gray masses, and with an 
ominous commotion in the tree tops. Early in 
the evening snow began to fall. All night the 
wind howled round the little cabin. 

Early the next morning the trapper put on 
his snowshoes and struck off, light-hearted, to 
open up his line. 

On the fourth day out there came an event 
that stirred his blood. Stooping to dig from 
the snow a hidden trap, he found it sprung 
but empty. Almost at the same instant his 
quick eye saw a waving thread of coarse red 
yarn caught on a twig near by. He instantly 
remembered the brilliantly hued mittens that 
Louis Gonyea habitually wore. 

‘*The thievin’ half-breed! Thought this 
storm would hide his work, did he? Well, 
I’ll git him next time, sure as eels is snakes!’’ 

The code of the trapper in the far north is 
inexorable in punishing poachers. The blood 
law of the old days still holds; death, swift 
and summary, is the fate of the poacher caught 
red-handed in his thieving. Fraser guessed 
that the half -breed would probably make 
another foray, and saw his way to settling 
all scores. 

After days of waiting there came, almost 
unheralded, out of the still air one gray morn- 
ing the great, fleecy flakes of a storm quite to 
the liking of the grim trapper. When the 
snowy tumult was at its height, he plunged 
into the thick of it, and, settling into a long, 
easy stride, headed straight to the east. 

When he neared the place where he thought 
the half-breed would probably come to poach, 
he moved more cautiously. Winding his way 
among the trees, he strained his eyes to catch 
through the descending wall of snow some 
glimpse of the figure that he sought. 

When, after a while, he came on an otter 
trap, he found the news he wanted. The 
trap had been rifled, and a telltale track 
of snowshoes led into the woods. The trail 
was already almost obliterated, and the 
trapper knew that he should have to hurry 








if he wished to carry out his 
plan of vengeance. 

For several miles he traveled at 
a pace that tried every muscle 
in his frame; now and then he 
stooped to assure himself that his 
victim had not escaped him. It 
had become very cold, and the 
snow, turning to sleet, stung wick- 
edly. His breath came in short, 
rasping gasps, yet on and on he 
pressed with tense face and strain- 
ing eyes. 

As he was swinging down a 
slight incline to cross an ice-bound 
stream, he suddenly halted and, 
dropping to one knee, peered into 
the thicket. 

Crouching over some object, 
with his back toward his pursuer, 
was his enemy—motionless, un- 
suspecting. In the first moment 
of exultant frenzy the trapper’s 
fingers clutched at the trigger of his rifle. 
Then, laying the gun down, he crept toward 
the kneeling half-breed. When he was within 
a few feet of the poacher, Fraser rose, and, 
hurling himself upon him, pinioned his arms 
in an iron grip. 

Under the violent impact of Fraser’s charge, 
the half-breed plunged face forward into the 
yielding snow. The trapper’s muscles tight- 
ened to meet his violent struggles. Fora second 
he waited grimly, but no sound or movement 
came from the man beneath him. : 

Suspicious of a ruse, Fraser felt with his 
right hand for the other’s throat and clutched 
it. With a quick turn he forced the limp form 
upon its back and gazed upon the face of Louis 
Gonyea. The poacher’s eyes were closed, his 
lips parted, and his face had a strange, grayish 
palior. Then Fraser saw that through a rent 
in the homespun trousers, well above Louis’ 
right knee, blood was slowly oozing. 

Scattered in the snow were the furs that the 
half-breed had stolen. Flung to one side lay 
a half-trimmed carrying pole and his hand 
axe. A glance told Fraser what had happened. 
As if guided by the hand of retributive justice, 
the keen-edged weapon had glanced, sunk deep 
into the flesh of the luckless Louis and brought 
him defenseless before his enemy. He had 
probably just met with the accident when 
Fraser came upon him. 

The trapper found that Louis’ heart was still 
beating, and he quickly formed a plan for 
saving the life that he had been perilously near 
taking a few minutes before. 

Hours later a pale, round moon looked down 
through scurrying clouds upon the bent figure 
of the trapper, who, carrying Louis on his 
broad shoulders, was laboring heavily across 
the snows toward his shanty on the Cariboo. 

The next morning Louis’ large black eyes 
opened weakly on the interior of the cabin, 
rested on the blanketed figure on the floor, 
wandered over the hanging litter on the walls 
and wearily closed again. Shortly afterwards 


ONLY ONCE HE 
TURNED TO 
WAVE A LAST 
FAREWELL 





‘| you some of mine. 
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FRASER HURLED HIMSELF UPON HIM 


Fraser awoke, revived the dying fire and, glanc- 
ing now and then at the sleeping figure in the 
bunk, busied himself with his morning’s work. 

Ought he to protect and conceal the worthless 
criminal who threatened his own livelihood? 
Or ought he to show the half-breed before the 
people of the settlement in the colors that would 
brand him always with dishonor? Fraser 
pondered long over the problem. At last there 
came from out his better self the answer that 
he sought, and from that moment he labored 
with all the fervor of his strong nature to bring 
about the desired end. 

One day Fraser returned to the shanty to 
find his charge seated on the edge of the bunk 
contentedly smoking a vile-smelling pipe. 

‘*Well, Louis,’’ he said, ‘‘if you’re able to 
stand up to that there pipe, I reckon you’ll be 
moggin’ soon; and as we’ve got to have some 
kind of a parley before you go, I’ll out with 
my part and then you can say yourn. You’ve 
had a close call, my lad; and you come near 
goin’ with a back load of sins. By a mere 
matter of chance I’ve had a hand in bringin’ 
you through. It wasn’t of my seekin’, I’ll 
own to that. I know you was lifting my fur, 
and I know it was you that laid for me, below 
on the dead water last fall. 

‘*But it’s come to me to give you a chance. 
There’s no call for doin’ murder over a passel 
of fur; there’s a-plenty for the both of us, I 
reckon. If you want to make a new start, 
I believe I’ll see that you can. I’ve brought 
down your fur, and if it ain’t enough I’ll give 
You’ll find some manner 
of work out to the front. I’ll see you don’t 
lose by it if you travel a straight trail. How 
does it strike you, lad?’’ 

Louis sat for a long while with downcast 
eyes fixed on the old pipe in his hand. Un- 
known to him his heritage of French sensitive- 
ness and emotion was warring in him with 
the hatred of the white man and the scorn of 
reconciliation of his Indian ancestors. Cen- 
turies of civilization battled with centuries of 

aboriginal instinct—and in the end it was 

civilization that triumphed. 

At last he lifted his eyes and with simple 
words and in a low voice uttered his decision. 
The inscrutable features gave no hint of the 
feelings that stirred within him, but he gave 
his hand on the compact with a quiet earnest- 
ness that impressed the trapper. 

Thus the two came to their understand- 
ing. During the final days of their sojourn 
together neither referred to the incidents 
that had moved the deepest feelings of his 
heart. When the time came for Louis to 
go, Fraser loaded his toboggan for him, and 
a generous burden ‘it carried. 

Dragging the load himself, Fraser accom- 
panied his silent companion far upon the 
way. He parted from him with brief words 
of caution and good cheer, and swung briskly 
eastward to his long-neglected traps. Only 
once he turned to wave a last farewell to the 
figure standing in the snow. 





lay awake that night for a long hour watching | learn! The girls will depend on me, and they 


a great, cold moon sail across the sky and hide | 
behind the pines. 

‘*Am I a liar?’’ she asked herself with cold 
scorn. ‘‘I can’t remember that I ever told a 
lie, but I must be a liar, for I acted this lie so 
easily.’’ 

She turned her back on the moon. 

‘*What’ll Ido? Tell the girls that it was a 
joke?’’ She shivered in her warm nest. ‘‘Oh, 
why didn’t I have the sense to say it straight 
out? I’ve got to tell them to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ 

She could not tell them. She had never 
made a moral effort in her life, and she could 
not foree her lax spiritual muscles to it 
now. 

‘*T suppose I could learn to skate before the 

ce; it’s three weeks off. Why, I’ve got to 





shan’t be disappointed !’’ 

Her tense nerves relaxed ; she slept. 

‘*Tf there were such a thing as a will serum, 
I should say that a fairy doctor had inoculated 
Sally Payson with it,’’ the gymnasium teacher 
said to her assistant; ‘‘she’s determined to 
win the race with The Firs. She practices 
hours every day all by herself on the old rink ; 
she won’t go on the lake with the others for 
fear of playing.’’ 

‘*T always knew there was the best sort of 
stuff in that girl, if she were once roused, ’’ 
answered the assistant. 

Sally certainly was roused. She skated with 
a grim earnestness that was absolutely different 
from her usual listless dallying. Not only her | 
body struggled; her brain shook itself free | 





from cobwebs. The school required good work 
of its athletes, and Sally, who had been wont 


_| to dream away hours over a lexicon, now had 


to crowd a lesson into a few minutes in order to 
find time for the necessary practice in skating. 
With muscle, mind, spirit, she toiled at the 
highest tension. . 

She hated it. She longed for her chair by 
the fire and her sweet castle-building after- 
noons. This jumping on the hour and filling 
in every crack of time hurt her pleasant tran- 
quillity ; but she stuck to it like a bulldog. 

The girls were amazed at the change and 
rather awed by it. 

‘*It’s a sort of Undine finding her soul,’’ 
Alicia said to Elizabeth. ‘‘What did it, do you 
| Suess?” 

‘*She’s a splendid girl,”’ Elizabeth murmured. 

Elizabeth was often with Sally now; and 





Sally grew fonder and fonder of her. Elizabeth 
was her ideal—gay, strong and sweet. She 
was all on fire for school interests, yet never 
fussy or priggish. 

At last the day of the ice sports came—clear, 
but with a stiff wind blowing from the north. 
The banks were thronged with spectutors. 

The school won the hockey match, The Firs 
won the dash race. The long-distance race 
was hailed with breathless excitement. The 
six girls ranged themselves in line—Pheebe, 
a little unsteady but capable of fiery spurts, 
Helen, slow but solid as a rock, and Sally, x 
in the problem. 

‘I’m scared of her,’’ she heard a girl whis- 
per behind her; ‘‘she’s such a dark horse.’’ 

Sally centred her attention on the renowned 
skater of The Firs. There was nothing remark- 
able about the middle-sized, red-cheeked girl, 
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unless it was her very clear eyes and her very 
square jaw. 

Crack! ‘They were off. 

For the first time in her life Sally set herself 
against another in fierce competition. She got 
away easily on her long swing, and held her- | 
self just behind the Firs champion, for she 
had been advised to let her set the pace up to 
the home stretch. The wind seemed a hurri- 
cane toher. Still, she heid her own until they 
rounded the head of the island. ‘‘Ah!’’ It 
was a long breath of comfort as the wind began 


|cap on a bush, where it had caught, and—it 





to push her onward instead of hold her back. 

She glanced over her shoulder. Phcebe was 
down! Whether it was a broken skate or a 
turned ankle she could not stop to see. Helen 
and one of the racers from The Firs were far 
behind. All the race was on her shoulders! 
She wavered, then steadied herself with a tre- 
mendous jerk and swung on. 

Sally felt a shadow at her side, saw a figure 
glide ahead of her, and realized that she had 
two skaters to beat. Had she lost her speed 
or her strength? She heard the girls who had 
chosen vantage points on the island shouting 
her name. They were cheering her steadily, 
to keep up her courage. They trusted her. 
She had cheated them into that faith. 

‘*They shan’t lose by me!’’ she said to her- 
self, grimly. 

Then she sank her head between her shoul- 
ders, hunched her back and bent half double 
in her stride. Appearances were nothing to 
her; the wind that crowded her lungs to burst- 
ing was nothing ; the pain in her side, nothing. 

‘*T will not let the school be beaten by a lie !’’ 
she whispered through her closed teeth; and 
on she skated with body, mind and soul. 

She passed the Firs skater who a moment 
before had passed her, and inch by inch she 
crept up to the Firs champion, then, shoulder 
to shoulder, held the pace. They passed the 
foot of the island together and together glided 
on, with the wind still behind them. Now 
Sally could make out different faces on the 
wharf. Only a few yards more and the race 
would be over. She felt the girl beside her 
gathering herself for a rush. 

‘*You would, would you?’’ cried Sally in 
her throat, and gathered herself, too. 

‘*Hurry, Sal, hurry!’’? She could even dis- 
tinguish Nancy’s voice from the others. 

She swung tremendously on her left stroke. 
The skate slipped loose under her! Some fault 
in a strap or buckle had betrayed her. 

But she caught herself and swept ahead on 
a mighty right stroke, slid for the wharf like 
a baseball player for the base, grappled for the 
rope in the air, caught it and dragged herself 
to her feet, two seconds ahead of the wonder 
from The Firs. 

‘*You might have killed yourself, you reck- 
less thing !’’ were Elizabeth’s first words. 

“T never thought of that,’’ replied Sally, 
wiping a trickle of blood from her face, where 
the ice had grazed it. ‘‘I just was in honor 
bound to win.’’ 

In the twilight that night she and Elizabeth 
wandered about the campus, with arms inter- 
twined. The wind had gone down and the air 
was soft. The two girls had grown very close 
to each other in the past few weeks. 

**Do you know,’’ Elizabeth said shyly to 
Sally, after a long silence, ‘‘the best of all this 
beautiful year is knowing you?’’ 

‘“*Thank you,’’ said Sally, in the darkness. 

‘*T’m so glad—so thankful—that we’re going 
to college together. You’re such a big girl, 
Sal, and so—so straight!?? 

Sally halted in the path. 
am—usually.’’ 

‘‘Always, you goose. I’ve—I’ve watched 
you, and I never knew so square a girl.’’ 

‘*You’re square as a brick yourself. ’’ 

‘*Mostly.’? Elizabeth laughed and pulled 
Sally’s face round to hers. ‘‘You’re an old 
darling!’? Then she added, ‘‘I’ve got to write 
a letter for the last mail,’’ and flitted away 
among the trees. 

Sally turned to follow her, and then stopped ; 
she never acted from impulse. Letting her 
friend go, she lingered in the silent night 
until the lights began to go out in the school. 

‘*Elizabeth’s friendship is the most beautiful 
thing I ever had in my life. I want to have 
it rest on a right foundation. Maybe, if I tell 
her, she won’t like me any more, what I did 
was so—contemptible. ’’ 

She looked straight up at the stars. 

‘*T won that skating race on sheer, cold will. 
Have I got will enough to tell her?”? Then, 
after a minute this strange girl said to herself, 

‘‘Not now, but maybe I can work myself up 
to it before school closes. ’? 

All the rest of the week Sally ‘‘worked her- 
self up’’ inch by inch, as she had won her race, 
making up her speech, picturing Elizabeth’s 
amazement, facing her dislike. Then, in dull, 
prosaic noontime, she walked into her friend’s 
room. It was empty, and she sat down to wait. 

i ‘On what a little hinge the gate of destiny 
Swings!’’’ she thought. ‘‘If I hadn’t gone 
skating that day — If I hadn’t worked like a 
dog all these weeks, I shouldn’t be tough 
enough to do this.’’ 

‘*Elizabeth,’’ she said as the door opened, 
“*I never skated round the island that day. I 
walked across it. This afternoon I’m going 
to tell the other girls who were there. ’’ 


‘*Yes, I guess I 





Elizabeth sank to the arm of her chair. 
She looked strange and excited, but not espe- 
cially startled. 

‘* Afterwards I saw the red tassel of your: 


jumped into my mind that — 

‘*Did you think I was—a—liar?”’ 

‘*J_T—] couldn’t judge. It seemed mon- 
strous ; so I tried to get better acquainted with 
you, and then I thought I was mistaken.’’ 

‘*And now?’? Sally’s voice was even. 

‘*T believe more than ever you are the most 





honorable girl in the whole world. Oh, I’m 


so glad you told me! You’re free from all| his friend’s errand was. 
| been talking to you, hasn’t he?’’ he asked. 


doubts now.’’ She flung her arms round her. 
‘*No one except you, Sal, would ever have | 
told after you had won the race.’’ 

‘Elizabeth, you duck,’’ said Sally. ‘I’m a| 
reformed criminal, and you are both the stirrer- 
up and the prize obtained. School versus Firs 
Skating Race, prize—one beautiful Elizabeth. ’’ 

**No, no!’’ cried Elizabeth, half shaking, half 
hugging her. ‘‘Prize—one beautiful Sleepy | 
Sally.” 

‘*No, sir!’? Sally returned the shaking. 
‘*One wide-awake-forever Sal.’’ | 
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ATHAN went 
back to college, 
but he went 

back heavy - hearted. 
He had none of the joy- 
ousness of his travel- 
ing companion, Ralph 
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same holiday festivities in 
the neighborhood and had a 
hundred things in common, 
the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded the life of the one 
was entirely foreign to the 
life of the other. 

So, whereas Ralph took 
up his books and studies 
with renewed interest and 
zeal, Nathan went to his 
tasks as if driven to them 
by a hard and heartless 
master. Yet he went to 
them bravely and with de- 
termination, and while he 
kept up in his current stud- 
ies continued to make up 
much of the work in which 
he had fallen behind. 

Dean Robinson was great- 
ly pleased with Nathan’s 
progress and did not hesi- 
tate to express his pleasure. 
He had grown fond of the 
young fellow whose attrac- 
tive personality won him so 
many friends. He encour- 
aged him in every way that 
he could, and resolved pri- 
vately that, even though 
the boy should fall behind 
again, he would stretch the 
limit of his patience and 
power in order to keep him 
in college and to help him 
to graduate with honor. 

Ralph watched Nathan 
closely, for he was always 
fearful lest the strain should 
prove too great for his 
friend, and that in some 
moment of weakness he 
should give way under it; 
but as the weeks went by 
and Nathan did not relax 
his toil, Ralph’s hope grew 
stronger that his friend 
would conquer, after all. 

Then, in February, there 
came a change. It crept on 
so slowly that no one except 
a close friend could have noticed it at first. 
Nathan began to cut classes; evenings that he 
should have spent in working he spent in 
amusement; he failed in recitations more and 
more frequently. He was more jovial in manner 
than ever, but his joviality seemed forced. 

‘*T’1l brace up again soon,’’ he said in reply 
to Ralph’s protests. ‘‘I want to have my fling 
for a fortnight ; then I’ll get busy again.’’ 

But the fortnight went by. The snows 
‘melted and ran away. The March winds 
howled across the campus. The warm sun- 
shine of April came, and still Nathan had not 
forsaken the easier way. 

One day a messenger from the dean’s office 
came to Ralph’s room. ‘‘Dean Robinson would 
like to see you in his study,’’ he said. 

Putting on his hat, Ralph followed the mes- 
senger back across the campus and up the walk 
to the engineering building. 

Dean Robinson motioned Ralph to a chair. 

‘*Tt’s an unpleasant business, ’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I want to talk with you about Brill. You’re 
a friend of his and know that he’s been going 
wrong again. The thing is serious. I want 
to know what you can do to help save him.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’’ replied Ralph. 
to me that I’ve already done alt I can.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s too bad. I don’t like to see a 
fellow of ability go to pieces like this. ’’ 

‘‘Neither do I. I’d do almost anything to 
pull him out of it.’’ 

**T knew you would; that’s why I sent for 
you. I’ve exhausted my own efforts. He 








| in disorder, his eyes were unnaturally bright. 
“*Tt seems | 


promises readily enough, but he doesn’t fulfill | 
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his promises. I’ve written to his father, but 
if Mr. Brill has brought any pressure to bear 
on the boy it has apparently done no good. 
I’m sorry to say it, but if a change doesn’t 
take place at once Nathan Brill will have to 
leave the university. You’re the last resort. 
If you can do nothing, he’ll have to say 


Orchard. Their vacations had been widely | good-by to us.’’ 
different. Although they lived within half a| 
mile of each other, took part in many of the | 


**T can’t have him go like that!’’ Ralph ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It would break my heart. I don’t 
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RALPH STEPPED FORWARD AND LAID HIS HAND AFFECTIONATELY 
ON THE SPEAKER’S SHOULDER. 


know but it would break my mother’s, too. 
She’s been very fond of him. You know his 
own mother died when he was four years old. ’’ 
‘*Indeed! No, I didn’t know.’ He sat for | 
a moment in thought. ‘*That may account 
for it to some extent. The power and influ- 
ence of a good mother to keep a fellow straight | 
is beyond reckoning. I like Brill. If there’s | 
any way on earth to save him I want to do it.’’ 
Rising from his chair as he spoke, he walked | 
to the window and looked out. After a moment | 
he turned again to Ralph. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, | 
‘‘that’s what I wanted to say to you. See! 
what you can do. I give you three days.’’ 
Ralph left the dean’s office and started across | 
the campus toward his room. Then he turned | 
back and went to the main entrance of Alling- 
ham Hall and up two flights of stairs. He 
stopped at the door of No. 83 and knocked. 
From inside the room came the sound of bois- 
terous laughter and the clapping of many | 
hands. Nathan himself opened the door, and | 
when he saw who it was that had knocked he | 
came out into the hall and closed the door: 
behind him. His face was flushed, his hair was 


‘*What is it, Ralph ?’’ he asked anxiously. 
‘*T wanted to see you,’’ replied Ralph. ‘‘I 
have something to say to you. I can’t say it | 
here. Will you come over soon to my room?” | 
‘*Certainly! Just as soon as I can get rid 
of this crowd of fellows. No bad news, I hope ?’’ 
‘*Bad enough. But you can take the sting 

out of it if you want to.”’ 
Instinctively Nathan guessed at once what 
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‘*Dean Robinson has 


‘*Yes, he has. And it’s really his message 


| that I want to give you.’’ 


‘*T can guess it, old man. I’ve been expect- 
ing it. Well, to-day’s the last. To-morrow 


morning I brace up again and go to work. 


However, I’ll come over after a while and 
we’ll settle the details. ’’ 

He turned away to rejoin his companions, 
but before he opened the door he said: 

‘“*If you should happen to see Robby on the 
campus, tell him I’) be round to-morrow morn- 
ing as good as new.’’ 

‘All right! I’ll be waiting for you in my 
room. ’? 

Ralph went back to his own quarters and, 
taking up a book, tried to study. But across 
each printed page fell a picture of his friend 
as he had just seen him: the bright and wan- 
dering eyes, the forced smile, the flushed face 
and the hollow cheeks. After a while he laid 
down his book, lifted his hinged drawing 
board, braced it, got out his triangle and T 
square, and began to put a shading of parallel 
lines on a sketch that he was making. 

Half an hour went by, and Nathan did not 
come. Another half hour, and still there was 
no sign of him. Perhaps it had not been so 
easy for him, after all, to get rid of the merry 
crowd in No. 83. Every time Ralph heard a 
footfall on the staircase his heart beat quicker 
in anticipation. Five o’clock came and went. 
The light grew too dim for 
drawing, and Ralph stood at 
the window of his room and 
looked out across the ath- 
letic field to the college 
grove where the shadows 
were already deepening in 
the April twilight. Had 
Nathan forgotten his prom- 
ise, or had he been afraid 
to hear the dean’s message? 

Long after his usual time 
for going to supper Ralph 
left his room and started 
toward his boarding house. 
As he was passing Alling- 
ham Hall it occurred to him 
to go up to Nathan’s room 
and see whether he was still 
there. He ran up the stairs 
and knocked at the door. 
There was no response. He 
knocked again, but, except 
for the noise of his knock- 
ing, the silence was unbro- 
ken. He tried the door and 
found that it was locked. 
But of course there was 
nothing strange about that; 
most doors in the dormi- 
tories were locked at that 
hour, during. which the oc- 
eupants of the rooms were 
at their evening meal. 

When Ralph came back to 
the eampus from his supper 
he followed a path that 
passed the rear of Alling- 
ham Hall, in order that he 
might see whether there was 
a light in Nathan’s window. 
There was none. He went 
on to his own room and 
started his evening tasks; 
but he had to exert all his 
strength of will to keep his 
mind on his studies. His 
anxiety was developing into 
genuine foreboding. 

At ten o’clock he put 
on his hat and coat and 
again crossed the eampus to 
| Allingham Hall; but Nathan’s window was 

still dark and his door was still locked. So he 


went back to his own room and to bed. He 


tried to argue with himself that his fear was 
without cause, that there was nothing espe- 
cially strange in Nathan’s absence from his 
room or in his failure to keep the agreement 
| to call; but his forebodings would not down, 
and he was long in finding sleep. 

The next morning he looked forward with 
| hope, although not without anxiety, to seeing 
Nathan in the classroom at ten o’clock. That 
was the morning on which Nathan, in accord- 
ance with his promise, was to turn over a new 
leaf. But Nathan did not attend the class, 
nor yet the class at eleven o’clock ; nor did he 
appear at the lecture at three. 

As Ralph was crossing the campus after the 
lecture, Dean Robinson stopped him. ‘‘Have 
you seen anything of Brill? I understand he 





| has been absent from all classes to-day.’’ 


**T don’t know where he is,’’ Ralph replied. 
‘*T’ve been looking for him.’’ 

‘*There are some unpleasant rumors about 
him. There may be slight foundation for 


| them; but the thing looks bad.’’ 


‘*T hadn’t heard them. What are they ?’’ 

‘*Oh, some goings on down at Guelph’s, I 
hear. A little trouble in the street afterwards. ’’ 

The dean passed on, but turned and called 
Ralph back to him. ‘‘I think you’d better 
keep up your search for him, Orchard. It’s 
barely possible that he’s in trouble.’’ Aftera 
moment he added, ‘‘I doubt whether the fae- 
ulty, after this incident, will permit him to 
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remain under any circumstances. 
his father this morning to come on. 


looking him up.’’ 

The dean went his way; and Ralph, dis- | 
tressed beyond measure at the turn things had | 
taken, started out on a definite tour of inquiry. 
The first man he met was one of his and 
Nathan’s classmates, who was always well- 
informed on all college affairs. 

‘‘No,”’ said the young man, in answer to 
Ralph’s inquiry, ‘‘I haven’t seen him. But I 
understand he was on something of a breeze 
last night; had a little mix-up with a cop. 
Resting up. somewhere to-day, Limagine. If 
I hear anything I’ll let you know. ’”’ 

The young fellow passed on, and Ralph went 
across to Aliingham Hall. In the doorway he 
met Tracy Randall, who by common report 
was given to just such adventures as Nathan 
was said to have had the night before. Randall 
looked harassed and careworn. 

‘*Do you know anything about Brill?’’ in- 
quired Ralph. 

Randall eyed his questioner keenly. 

‘*Why do you ask me?’’ he said. 

“‘T thought you might have been with him 
last night and could help me to find him.’’ 

‘*Where I was last night,’’ Randall replied 
shortly, ‘‘is no concern of yours. And where 
Brill is to-day is no con- 


I wrote to | 

Doubtless | 
he’ll be here to-morrow. But that doesn’t | 
relieve you, as his friend, from the duty of | 
| his mind now that Nathan, overcome by de- 





But he did not go to bed; he knew he could not 
sleep. He tried to read, but soon threw down 
the book. Tired as he was he paced back and 
forth across the floor. There was no doubt in 


spair, had recklessly broken the last link that 
bound him to the university. Ralph blamed 
himself for not having held to his friend with 
a firmer grip, although what more he could 
have done he was unable to say. 

So the hours of the night dragged on. At 
four o’clock he opened his window and looked 
out. The sky was overcast, and a low mist 
hung above the field and shrouded the trees in 
the grove. Cold, gray and impenetrable, the 
night confronted him. It might be that Nathan 
was. out somewhere in the darkness, alone, 
unsheltered, helpless, hopeless. Ralph did not 
wait to consult his judgment; putting on his 
hat and coat, he extinguished his lamp and 
left the room. 

The morning air was penetratingly damp 
and cold. Over in the east the sky was begin- 
ning to lighten a little; elsewhere the darkness 
was intense. Up out of the mist Allingham 
Hall loomed, huge and forbidding. There was 
no light in any window. Under the suffused 
glow of the street lamps Ralph made his way 
down the hill toward the centre of the city. 
There were few people abroad. A heavy 
wagon, laden with cans of milk, rumbled along 


cern of mine. I’m not his ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
keeper. You might inquire ‘ 
at Guelph’s.’? Turning, he 


went down the steps. 

There was still one other 
person on the hill from whom 
Ralph might get information. 

That person was Lomax, a 
senior, president of the fra- 
ternity to which Nathan be- 
longed. When Lomax opened 
his door in response to Ralph’s 
knock and saw who was there, 
he motioned to his visitor to 
come in. 

‘*T was just thinking of 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought 
possibly you might be able to 
tell us something about Brill.” 

‘*T came to get information 
about him myself,’’ Ralph 
answered. 

‘*T’m sorry I can’t give 
you any. He was in some 
trouble last night. We haven’t 
been able to find him to-day. 
Some of the boys are out look- 
ing for him now. What do you 
know ?’’ 

‘“* Hardly anything more 
than that he was at Guelph’s 
and was mixed up in some fra- 
cas on the street afterwards. ’’ 

‘“*Yes. It’s too bad. He’s 
the best fellow in the world 
when he’s himself. We want 
to get hold of him and bring 
him up with a round turn, 
and put him on his feet.’’ 

‘*Thank you!l’’ exclaimed 
Ralph. ‘‘That’s what I’d like 








to do, too. But I’m afraid 
we’re too late to help him to 
stay in college any longer.’’ 

‘“Why?’? asked Lomax. 
‘*Does the dean know??? 

‘*He knows a good deal,’’ said Ralph. ‘‘I’ve 
seen him. I think he’s made up his mind.’’ 

On his way from Lomax’s room Ralph passed 
No. 83. He found that some one had forced 
the lock and entered Nathan’s room, appar- 
ently in the hope of finding some clue to his 
whereabouts. Ralph went into the room, which 
was in great disorder; but he could find noth- 
ing there that would be of any help to him in 
his search. 

So, stopping at his own boarding house long 
enough to eat a hurried meal, Ralph went on 
down the hill into the city. He made his way 
straight to Guelph’s, a café on a side street, 
where scenes of hilarity were not uncommon, 
and where drunkenness was too often the 
mark of good-fellowship and good cheer. The 
manager of Guelph’s could, or would, give no 
information that was of any value. Brill and 
some companions had been there the night 
before, he said; that was true. But it was 
not late when they left, and he was sure they 
were not unduly exhilarated. What took place 
in the street afterwards he did not know; at 
any rate, he was not responsible for it, what- 
ever it was. And he had seen nothing of Brill 
since. So that settled the matter so far as he 
was concerned. 

After that Ralph tramped through the darker 
streets, scrutinizing the face of each person 
he met. He stopped at restaurants, billiard 
parlors and hotels. He even looked into the 
coarsest and most disreputable resorts along 
the river front, in the lower part of the city. 
He inquired at the railway stations, but no 
one had seen the young man whom he de- 
scribed. At the police stations there was no 
record on any blotter about any student’s 
having been in trouble. At the city hospitals 
no case of accident or illness had been reported 
that could by any possibility refer to Brill. 

At midnight Ralph went back to his room. 





DARROW'S ROLLING EYES SAW THE SPIDER NOT TWO FEET 
FROM HIS FACE 


the pavement. An early riser, huddled in a) 
greatcoat, hurried by. A destitute straggler | 
with his hands in his pockets slouched miser- | 
ably along, looking for some place of shelter. 
At a corner of the main street a policeman 
stood, lazily swinging his club. Day was be- 
ginning to break ; people would soon be astir. 

Four blocks down and three blocks to the 
right was the Union Station. Trains were 
arriving and departing every hour. Gathered 
on the station platform in the gray dawn were 
many people waiting for the Inter-State Ex- 
press, which was late. They walked up and 
down or stood in shivering groups round the 
doorway. Ralph went among them and looked 
into all their faces. He entered the waiting 
rooms and scrutinized the occupants of the 
benehes, many of whom had fallen asleep. But, 
waking or sleeping, the one whom he sought 
was not there. 

Sick with anxiety, he pushed open the heavy 
door and started up the platform toward a 
different street from the one by which he had 
entered the station. There no one walked or 
loitered. The place was deserted except by 
one human figure, a man standing hidden in 
the shelter of a doorway. Ralph had almost 
passed him before he discovered him; but 
when he did see him, he stopped and looked 
him square in the face. 

A casual acquaintance might very possibly 
not have recognized the man as Nathan Brill; 
but the heart of the friend who had searched 
for him leaped with the sudden triumph of 
discovery. The person who stood there shiv- 
ering in the mist-cold morning, whose torn 
and soiled clothing and battered hat showed 
the hard usage that he who wore them had 
undergone, whose white and haggard face and 
swollen lips and bloodshot eyes told their own 





tale of riotous excess and wretched waking— | 


| this person could not for one moment, even | 








though he shrank back into the shadows, hide 
his identity from the one who sought him. 

Nathan was the first to speak. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said gruffly, ‘‘what do you want?’’ 











Ralph stepped forward and laid his hand 
affectionately on the speaker’s shoulder. 
‘*T want you,’’ he replied. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE BLACK WIDOWS MERCY 











EN of science agree that there is one 
M spider the bite of which is to be 

feared. The black widow (Latrodectus 
mactans), also known as the ‘‘hourglass,’’ is 
a desert insect. It is common in the sandy dis- 
tricts of middle and lower California. In several 
authenticated cases its bite has caused death. 

When Prof. Ralph Darrow of the University 
of Washington held up a black body almost an 
inch long impaled on a pin and told the stu- 
dents in his entomology class that it was the 
deadly black widow, there was naturally a 
craning of necks. The announcement that 
followed caused even greater interest. 

‘*Imagine my surprise,’’ said Prof. Darrow, 
‘tat receiving this specimen from our own 
state. It was found ona wild 
beach of Puget Sound not 
two hundred miles north of 
Seattle. Mr. Bowling, the 
father of your classmate, Tom 
Bowling, made the discovery, 
and sent this specimen to his 
son for identification. How 
these desert spiders got so far 
north I do not know, but 
before the summer is over I 
hope to be better acquainted 
with Latrodectus mactans.’’ 

Thus did Tom Bowling re- 
ceive the answer toa proposal 
that he had made just before 
the class met that morning. 
With sparkling eyes he drew 
Prof. Darrow aside as soon 
as the class period ended. 

‘*Tt’?sa go, then?’’ he asked 
eagerly. 

Darrow, who was thirty 
years of age, smiled back at 
Bowling, who was twenty, 
with the same boyish enthu- 
siasm. 

‘‘Of course it’s a gol’? he 
declared heartily. ‘‘I’ll be 
ready to start the Monday 
after commencement. We’ll 
find those spiders if it takes 
us all summer. ’’ 

Six weeks later, on a pleas- 
ant morning in July, when 
the wide expanse of Puget 
Sound glistened like blue silk, 
a sturdy launch lay beached 
on the shore of Whidbey 
Island. The northern end of 
the island breaks off in sand 
cliffs that face the Sound. In 
some places the cliffs are al- 
most perpendicular ; in others 
they have a gentle slope. 

For ten days Darrow and 
Bowling had been skirting 
this shore in a leisurely search for the deadly 
black widow. The ashes of four camp fires lay 
behind them. They had searched ten miles 
past the spot where Tom Bowling’s father had 
found a solitary specimen —the spider that 
he, unaware of any danger, had dropped into 
a paper bag, and that he had sent to his son 
because he regarded it as a curiosity. They 
had found no sign of another black widow. 

Tom was discouraged, but Darrow laughed 
and reminded him that the spider might easily 
have traveled twenty miles from its colony. 
Young spiders, he said, often launched them- 
selves from the tree tops, and drifted on the 
wind by a parachute of their own webbing. 

‘*The spiders will surely be in the sand,’’ 
Darrow declared. ‘‘We must look along those 
sandy cliffs.’’ 

The beaches beyond the cove where their 
camp lay were strewn with huge rocks and at 
high tide became impassable. This morning, 
accordingly, Tom and Darrow made their way 
to the top of the cliff. Darrow carried a plate 
camera swung by a strap from:his shoulder. 
Under one arm he had a wide-mouthed col- 
lector’s bottle. The big pockets of his heavy 
shirt bulged with notebook and spare plate 
holders. Tom was laden with a coil of light 
Manila rope, the canteen and the luncheon. 

At the brink of the cliffs they began their 
search. Where the slope was too steep for them 
to climb down they used the rope; one stayed 
at the brink to bend the line round a tree 
trunk and to raise and lower his companion. 

Toward noon Tom, clinging to the taut rope 
and digging his heels into the sun-baked sand, 
climbed wearily to the top of the cliff. 

‘*Whew !’’ he exclaimed, as he threw himself 
on the ground. ‘‘I know now just how a fish 


| feels when it hits the frying pan. That sand is 


just about as cool as the top of a red-hot stove. ’’ 
Darrow mopped his moist face. ‘‘It’s too 





hot to work,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s have a bite and 
then loaf for a couple of hours. ’’ 

‘“The canteen’s dry again, ’’ Tom said. ‘‘I’ll 
hike back to that spring we passed and fill up 
before we eat.’’ 

Darrow grunted assent, and stretched himself 
wearily on a carpet of moss close to the brink. 
A moment later his extended foot touched the 
specimen bottle, which he had set down. The 
bottle turned over slowly and hesitated at 
the edge of the slope. The entomologist sat 
up and reached lazily for it, but, even as he 
reached, the bottle turned over again. In a 
little cloud of dust it slid down the cliff and 
brought up, ringing but unharmed, on a pro- 
jecting rock forty feet below. Darrow groaned 
and eyed the errant bottle spitefully. As far 
as the rock where his bottle lay the slope was 
not steeper than forty -five degrees, but it 
was all soft sand. Beyond the rock it seemed 
to pitch off more sharply to the beach. 

With his face to the earth, Darrow launched 
himself backward over the cliff; his feet 
ploughed great furrows in the sand as he low- 
ered himself toward the rock. When a glance 
over his shoulder told him that he was close to 
the bottle and as near the brink of the steeper 
slope as was safe, he hunched himself to reach 
for his property. As he moved he felt the 
sand beneath his feet slowly yield. He dug 
his ‘toes in to get a firmer hold, but was alarmed 
to find that he was slipping faster. He threw 
himself upon the slope, face down again. His 
progress slackened gradually, almost stopped, 
then began again. Gently but surely he was 
sliding toward the brink; the whisper of the 
sand that was cascading over the cliff told him 
that he was near the danger point. 

The earth suddenly dropped out from be- 
neath his feet, but as he plunged downward 
he clutched at a rock close beside him. His 
body came to rest, with his feet overhanging 
empty space. He peered up into the hollow 
under the projecting boulder, and there he saw 
the cave of the black widow. 

Although at first Darrow did not see the 
spider, he knew that his search was ended, 
for across the mouth of the little natural cave 
was a web. Hanging from it by strands of 
spider silk were little bundles—the bodies of 
black beetles wrapped in webbing. Latrodec- 
tus mactans is one of the few spiders that at- 
tack armored insects like the beetle. It snares 
its victims and hangs their bodies before its 
home as a butcher hangs beeves before his shop. 

In another second, however, the seriousness 
of his plight crowded aside Darrow’s scientific 
interest in the spider’s lair. He lay with both 
arms stretched above his head, grasping the 
projecting rock. Although only a part of his 
weight pulled against his aching muscles, his 
position was decidedly uncomfortable. No 
matter how he turned, he could not get a firm 
purchase on the flowing sand with his feet. 
He dared not let go the rock. 

‘*Tom, O Tom!’ he shouted. 

A black, furry body darted out from the 
gloom of the cave under the rock. Alarmed 
by the shaking of her home, the black widow 
had come forth to give battle. 

Darrow’s rolling eyes saw the spider not two 
feet from his face. Comparatively small though 
the deadly insect was, she caused him to shiver 
with repugnance. Coal-black was her coat 
everywhere except for one scarlet splash on the 
abdomen—the ‘‘hourglass’’ marking that dis- 
tinguishes the female. She was not far from an 
inch long. Fresh from feasting among a heap 
of beetle husks, the widow had darted forth 
angrily, and at the sight of this strange foe she 
had ‘‘frozen’’ to an attitude feigning death. 

The entomologist accepted the challenge and 
struck first. Shifting all of his weight to his 
right hand, he aimed an awkward blow with 
his left at the ball of black. 

The blow went wide; a second blow also 
missed the mark, As he struck, he gave his 
right arm an excruciating wrench, and had to 
grasp the rock again with his left hand. The 
spider darted back into her cave. 

‘*Tom, Tom, hello—help!’’ : 

Darrow’s husky voice cracked. He was hot 
and thirsty, and now grew suddenly faint. 
There was fine sand in his eyes and nostrils 
and between his teeth. The pulsing blood 
pounded like trip hammers at his brain. - 

‘¢Tom Bowling, Tom, help!’ he called, 
trying to catch a glimpse of the cliff top. 

Something tickled his hand, and Darrow, 
turning his eyes, gasped. The black widow had 
swung herself up on a silken cord until she 
had reached Darrow’s wrist. Now, on velvet 
feet, she moved across the strained tendons. 

There was a moment that seemed like eternity. 





Darrow’s eyes were glued on the spider. His 











breath fluttered in his throat and his heart 
seemed to cease beating. He waited, tingling, 
for the pain of the spider’s poisonous bite. 
His strained muscles ached, but he dared not 
move lest he provoke an attack. An almost irre- 


sistible impulse to let go and end the suspense | 


came over him. But that way lay certain 
death ; if he could hang on until the spider left 
his hand, if he could only strike without being 
bitten, one sharp blow would crush the beast. 

Darrow’s tired eyes watclied the widow 
crawl across his warm flesh, exploring curi- 
ously. The seconds dragged past, dusty, 
seorching hot, terrible. 

‘“Tom, Tom, Tom, O Tom Bowling!’’ 

The spider then stopped, alarmed; but as 
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Darrow’s shouting ceased she stirred again. | of sand and blew it at the spider. 
In a flash Darrow remembered something that | bardment was effective. 
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The bom- 
Half buried in sand, 


gave him hope. The spider has an acute sense | the widow continued to feign death. 


of touch and feels the slightest vibration, | 


whether in air or earth. 
shout had alarmed the widow. 


keep the spider paralyzed with fear for a few | and his tired muscles quivered as he slowly | 
brief seconds, he believed he could pull himself crooked his elbows and forced his body up-| spring, 
He groaned under the torture, but not | the sand just below the top of the cliff. 


up to safety. 

Twisting his face in the sand until he fronted 
the foe just overhead, he blew fiercely. A 
shower of sand particles flew from his lips and 
bombarded the poisonous widow. Instantly 
she curled into a lifeless ball. 


In a flash Darrow put the accidental discov- | 


ery to effective use. He sucked up a mouthful 


| ward. 


WATER 
“By Hugh M. Smith 


United States Commisstoner of Jishenes 


‘*Now or never!’?’ Darrow muttered. He| black widow spinning a yard away. 
The breath of his | summoned every ounce of his failing strength. 
If he could | The cords stood out on his hands and wrists, | minutes lay very still. 


for a second did he relax his effort. His knees 


then caught for a brief instant. 


It was a shifty kneehold, but enough. He | specimen bottle. 
| had both arms round the rock now; with his| pretty nearly—got me!’’ 
knee he got a purchase on it, and in another | 
| crumpled up, utterly exhausted. 


second he lay upon the table-like projection. 
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In that moment of triumph he felt the spider 


| stirring again, but now he could cope with her. 
With a quick flirt of his left hand he sent the 


Then he 


rolled over on the rock and for five drowsy 


When Tom Bowling returned from the 
he spied his friend floundering through 


**Call that resting,’’ he began; but Darrow 


' floundered for a hold in the sand, slipped, and | interrupted him. 


‘**Look!’’? he croaked hoarsely, waving his 
**T got the widow—but—she 


As he spoke he reached the top and there 























JARS CONTAINING WHITEFISH EGGS 


HE Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is organized scientiti- 
cally to help the fishing industry. The 
service it performs is most useful and practical ; 
it pays its own way in ‘the economic value of 
the work performed, commends itself to the 
business world, and in general appeals to the 
hard common sense of the American public. 

Because the states have reserved for them- 
selves the right to regulate their fisheries, the 
national government has no jurisdiction over 
any except the Alaskan fisheries. Soon after 
the bureau was created it was seen that the 
most effective direct aid that the national gov- 
ernment could give the fishing industry was 
breeding food fishes and with them stocking 
waters free of charge. From the very outset 
the fish-culture work proved successful and 
popular ; indeed, for years it has overshadowed 
all other branches of the service. 

In 1915 the bureau ran fifty permanent hatch- 
eries and half as many more auxiliaries and 
field stations. Their output exceeded four and 
three quarter billions of young and adolescent 
fishes and partly incubated eggs transferred to 
state hatcheries. 

To distribute the enormous numbers of young 
fish produced each year is a huge task that 
requires a special staff of workers and unusual 
transportation facilities. Last year the bureau 
delivered fish to applicants in every state. 

From an early period the bureau has used 
special fish-distributing cars. At present there 
are five such cars in use, and another car, of 
modern all-steel construction, has just been 
built. The cars, which have their permanent 
crews, are equipped for carrying large numbers 
of live fishes safely and comfortably; they 
are hauled everywhere, attached to passenger 
trains. Shipments off the main lines are in- 
trusted, to messengers, who carry their fish in 
baggage cars. Certain railways, which appre- 
ciate the advantages that accrue from stocking 
waters along their routes, do not charge the 
government for the transportation. 

A natural outgrowth of the fish-culture work 
has been the transplanting of native fish into 
waters in which they are not indigenous. The 
bureau has thus increased the supply of food 
and game fishes in every part of the country, 
has greatly enhanced the pleasures of angling 
and has obtained very important economic 
results. Two of the most conspicuous cases, 
in which Atlantic coast fishes were estab- 
lished on the Pacific coast, are particularly 
interesting. 

At a cost of not more than $4000, young 
shad from eastern rivers were introduced into 
the Sacramento River between 1871 and 1880, 
and into the Columbia River in 1885 and 

1886. From the outset the shad found their 
new home congenial; they multiplied at a 
rapid rate and distributed themselves along 
4000 miles of coast, from southern California 
to southeastern Alaska. 

Considered from a business point of view, 
that experiment in acclimatization has proved 
a remarkably good investment of public 
money; the fishermen of the Pacific coast 
States have caught and sold upward of 
40,000,000 pounds of shad—they even ship to 
eastern markets—and have enriched them- 
Selves by the sum of $600,000. Surely that is 
a good return on the original sum invested ! 

The striped bass has been acclimatized in 
much the same way as the shad, and the 
























GOVERNMENT MEN TAKING COD SPAWN ON A GLOUCESTER 
FISHING VESSEL 


economic results have been equally striking. 
In 1879 and 1882 two colonies, comprising 
about 435 young fish, were liberated in San 
Francisco Bay. They increased so rapidly in 
numbers that to-day the striped bass is more 
abundant in California than in any Eastern 
state. Up to the present time the yield of 
striped bass on the Pacific coast has been more 
than 28,000,000 pounds, with a market value 
of about $1,750,000. The total cost of intro- 
ducing the species was less than $1000! 

The Bureau of Fisheries does not breed and 
distribute the oyster as it does the other food 
fishes. In every seaboard state it has, how- 
ever, surveyed the oyster grounds and made 
practical recommendations for starting and 
carrying on oyster planting. What a great 
help that service has proved may be judged 
from the history of the oyster-planting indus- 
try in Louisiana. 

Up to 1898 there were few planted beds 
of oysters in Louisiana waters. That year, 
however, the bureau investigated the oyster 
grounds. As a result of its reports certain 
favorable laws were passed that stimulated 
oyster culture in the state. Indeed, 20,000 
acres of bottom lands were soon under cultiva- 
tion. In 1906, to promote the local industry 
still further, the state asked the bureau to ex- 
amine large sections of unutilized bottom land 
in order to determine their productive capacity. 
The conditions were found to be exceptionally 
favorable for oyster growing; within two 
years after the spawn was down, experimental 
plants produced to the acre from 1000 to 2000 
bushels of oysters ranging from 3.5 inches to 
4 inches in size. In Barataria Bay, where 
there had been no oysters whatever, the bureau 
established such promising beds that prospec- 
tive planters immediately leased hundreds of 
acres of adjacent bottom land. In the first year 
after the bureau had finished its experiments, 





total appropriations for the research work of 
the bureau. Furthermore, large revenues have 
come every year to the state from leasing 
grounds for oyster planting. 

After a number of years of patient research 
and experimentation the bureau has perfected 
a method of growing sponges from cuttings, 
and has thus opened up to sponge cultivation 
large sections of the bottom land off the Florida 
coast. That land formerly produced sponges, 
but had long ceased to bear them. 

A concrete example of the ways in which 
the bureau gives practical assistance to the 
fishing industry is its recent highly successful 
campaign for introducing a new food fish into 
American markets. A result was that a new 
fishery sprang up on the Atlantic coast. 

The tilefish, first discovered in 1879, was 
apparently exterminated in 1882, when dead 
fish of that species were found covering an 
area 170 miles long and 25 miles wide. Esti- 
mates made at the time indicated that 1,500,000 
tilefish had perished from some vast submarine 
cataclysm. For ten years persistent search 
failed to reveal any tilefish in their old haunts, 
but in 1892 the bureau caught a few of them; 
the tilefish had reéstablished itself. 

The situation confronting the bureau was 
this: The ultimate consumer was not ac- 
quainted with the tilefish and would not buy 
it. Solongasany other fish were available, the 
dealer continued to be too busy to advertise it. 
The fisherman could not be expected to catch a 
fish of the existence of which he had no visible 
evidence and for which there was not a certain 
market. The problem of the bureau was to 
provide a demand and simultaneously to satisfy 
it—to excite the consumer’s desire, the dealer’s 
business sense and the, fisherman’s interest, 
and to make each react on the others. 

Within less than a month from the day the 
demonstration vessel set sail for the fishing 


bottom lands hitherto unproductive yielded | grounds the bureau turned the business over 


oysters that had a value far in excess of the | to the regular trade. 


More than twenty vessels 























A GOVERNMENT FISH CAR STOPPING AT A STATION TO DELIVER LIVE 
FISH TO APPLICANTS 


GOVERNMENT MESSENGERS PLANTING FISH 





IN A PUBLIC STREAM 


have already entered the fishery and others are 
outfitting for it; the demand for tilefish is ten 
times the present catch, and the chief difficulty 
has been to keep the price from going too high. 
Until a comparatively recent time all pear] 
buttons used in the United States came from 
abroad. When the Mississippi River and many 
of its tributaries, together with other inferior 
waters, were found to contain mussels the 
pearly shells of which could be used in making 
buttons, a new industry was launched. It grew 
rapidly, gave employment to many thousands 
of persons and supported a lucrative fishery. 
The activity of the fishery, combined with 


the slow growth of the mussels, began after a- 


time to affect the supply of the raw material, 
and in the end it became so much reduced 
that the welfare of the industry was imperiled. 

While waiting for action by the states that 
would prevent the mussel beds from being 
further depleted, the bureau entered the field 
with the intention of bringing artificial propa- 
gation to the aid of the mussel fishery. The 
bureau set to work to make those biological 
studies and experiments on which successful 
attempts at cultivation would have to be based. 
It established on the Mississippi River in Iowa 
a@ very complete mussel laboratory, and soon 
devised a feasible method of mussel culture. 
The result was that the artificial propagation 
of mussels soon attained large proportions 
and is becoming more extensive and efficient 
every year. 

In the Alaskan seals the United States gov- 
ernment has the most valuable herd of wild 
animals ever owned by man. Of that herd the 
Bureau of Fisheries is the custodian. Indis- 
criminate slaughter at sea has sadly diminished 
the seals, and the herd may never again contain 
the millions of animals that it had in 1867, 
when Alaska became ours. Thanks, however, 
to an international convention concluded in 
1911, to which Great Britain, Russia, Japan 
and the United States are parties, the herd has 
more than doubled in four years and now 
numbers more than 400,000 animals. Congress 
has thought it wise to forbid the taking of seals 
for commercial purposes, and at present the 
only seals that may be killed are those required 
for the food of the native inhabitants of. the 
Pribilof Islands—tiny bits of land in Bering 
Sea to which the Alaskan seals resort. 

Under the leasing system, which was done 
away with by Congress in 1910, 2,320,000 
young male seals were taken by the lessees, 
who paid an annual rental and a royalty on 
each skin. The skins were then salted and 
shipped to London, and there sold at public 
auction. After being dressed and dyed by a 
secret process, seventy to eighty per,cent of 
the skins were imported into the jUnited 
States. 

All that is now changed. When the busi- 
ness history of America is written, one of 
the most noteworthy chapters will be that 
which relates how in 1914 the Department 
of Commerce, acting through and in behalf 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, upset the un- 
broken practice of more than two genera- 
tions, and decreed that government-owned 
fur-seal skins should no longer be sent 
abroad at increased expense and sold for 
the benefit of foreign merchants, but should 
be sold at home for the immediate benefit 
of the American trade. 7 
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THE NEW LEG 
A Punch cartoon by John Tenniel suggested by the Berlin 


Treaty of 1878. Bismarck, Disraeli and Lord Salisbury 
are trying to put the crippled Turk on his feet 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HERE are hundreds of overworked stom- 
achs to every overworked brain. 


What Happy Hearts are those that find a true 
Delight in Many Things, a Need of Few! 


OST of us believe that clouds have a 
silver lining, but few of us make any 
effort either to tarn the clouds round or to get 
behind them. 
little know how many men have gone 
from the United States to take part in 
the great war! Gen. Tozzi of the Italian army, 
who is over here on business connected with 
munitions, says that eighty thousand men have 
gone from this country to the Italian army 
alone. AS 
= by the attention that the news- 
papers have given the 421 Ohio boys and 
girls who won prizes in this year’s corn-grow- 
ing contest, they are among the most important 
visitors that New York has had in a long time. 
The young Ohio corn growers who contested 
for the prizes raised on the average 80 bushels 
an acre, which is twice as much as the ordi- 
nary adult Ohio farmer raises. The winner of 
the first prize got 138 bushels from his acre, 
and the winner of the second prize, a girl, took 
121 bushels from hers. 
T a recent meeting of teachers of English 
in New York, one of the professors in 
the Columbia School of Journalism deplored 
the fact that our colleges use classic examples 
in teaching English, and therefore, as he main- 
tained, do not turn out students who can write 
a good newspaper style. He advocated the 
use of newspapers in teaching English. Noth- 
ing could be more unfortunate. The chief 
reason why newspapers are so much alike and 
so monotonous is the utter lack of distinction 
with which most reporters and not a few edi- 
tors write. oe 
SHIPPING paper publishes a true story 
so remarkable that few writers of sea 
romances would dare to offer it as fiction. 
In January, 1904, a tidal wave left the British 
bark Avenger high and dry on a small island 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Last July another 
tidal wave swept the vessel back into deep 
water. Now, after a vacation of twelve years 
ashore, she is once more in the merchant ser- 
vice. The war has raised ocean freight charges 
to such a figure that the cost of repairing her 
was a small matter in comparison with what 
she can earn. #7. 
HEN the native Australian or the long- 
time resident hears the cry, ‘‘Rabbo, wild 
rabbo! Rabbo!’’ he knows that he can get a 
cheap dinner that will also taste good, for the 
rabbit huckster is going by. But rabbits are 
now not nearly so cheap as they were before 
the war. The demand for meat of any kind 
has raised the price. The supply, however, 
is almost inexhaustible, and since refrigeration 
and canning have been undertaken on a large 
scale rabbit flesh has become an important 
item in the food supply of the world. One Aus- 
tralian firm last year canned 385,636 rabbits, 
and millions go to England and other countries 
in cold storage. 
N the list of families whose successive gen- 
erations have rendered exceptional service 
in the Christian ministry the Cronenwett 
family deserves a high place. The Rev. 
George C. Cronenwett, a Lutheran minister, 
began preaching at Woodville, Ohio, in 1840, 
and remained at the head of his congregation 
until he died, in 1888. His son, the Rev. E. 
Cronenwett, was ordained in 1863, and is now 
in his fifty-fourth year of continuous service. 
Since 1877 he has been the pastor of a church 
in Butler, Pennsylvania. Thus father and 
son together have served one hundred and two 
years in the ministry. 
REAT BRITAIN is no longer the only 
nation that can say that the sun never 
sets on its territory. Since the United States 
acquired the Danish West Indies it can make 
the same boast. Hitherto the little island of 
Culebra, which is virtually a part of Porto 
Rico, has been our most easterly point of land, 


and the island of Balabac in the Philippines 

our most westerly point. The distance be- 
tween them is just a little less than 180 degrees, 
or half the circumference of the earth. St. 
Croix, in the Danish West Indies, is thirty- 
eight miles farther east than Culebra—enough 
to bridge the gap. Just as the sun is rising 
}on St. Croix it is setting on Balabec. 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
| better or for worse the United States 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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has become a member of the community 

of nations—a world power. The phrase 
should signify merely that we have become a 
more important member of that community. 
If, as we hope, the great war establishes and 
secures the rights of all nations, small as well 
as great, the réle of every ‘‘world power’’ 
will be merely to protect those smaller nations 
that are not world powers. 

The fact that, partly in consequence of its 
own acts, partly by events beyond its control, 
this country has been forced to abandon the 
attitude of ‘‘splendid isolation’”’ that it held for 
the first century of its national existence im- 
poses upon it both a duty to itself and a duty 
to other nations. We must assure ourselves 
of adequate security against the peril to which 
every nation is exposed—that of sudden and 
unprovoked attack—and we must be ready to 
take our part in protecting weaker nations. 

To meet those duties an influential body of 
opinion favors universal compulsory service. 
That does not mean service after the German 
fashion, which requires all young men to spend 
two years or more in the ranks and to be sub- 
ject to call during the greater part of their 
lives; it means only that since our present prac-, 
tice of leaving the defense of the country toa 
handful of regular troops and a larger but 
much scattered body of volunteers is too risky, 
all able-bodied men should receive such mili- 
tary training as will make it possible to turn 
them quickly into efficient soldiers. 

What can be said in favor of the policy is 
so obvious that it need not be stated. The 
objections to it are all that need be discussed. 
Those who oppose the policy dread militarism. 
Whether requiring all young men to take brief 
courses in military training and introducing 
universal military drill into the public schools 
would lead the country to become militaristic 
is really the only issue between the advocates 
of complete preparation and their opponents. 
That is wholly a question of opinion. 

But that more preparation is needed than 
any that has yet been made is also beyond 
argument. Take the present war as an ex- 
ample. Did Germany force it on Europe? 
Then how unfortunate it was for the Allies 
that England was found unready with an army 
hardly larger or more efficient than our own! 
Was it the pressure of the Entente that drove 
Germany into war? Then how fortunate for 
Germany it was that its preparation enabled it 
to carry the fighting into the enemy’s territory 
and keep it there! So long as there are selfish 
and ambitious and aggressive nations, so long 
as there are nations that play the part of 
bullies, just so long will unoffending nations be 
liable to unprovoked attack, and so long must 
those unoffending nations make ready to defend 
themselves. 

The only question then is, How far shall 
we go? By no means so far as to acquire a 
lust for war and to become swashbuckling in 
our attitude toward foreign powers, but cer- 
tainly far enough to make an intending enemy 
pause and think again before attacking us. 
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BIG FIGURES 


ROBABLY no commercial nation ever 
P experienced so great and so sudden a 
change in its foreign trade as the United 
States has experienced in the last two years. 
Although it has become a commonplace with 
| us to read every month that the ‘‘record’’ has 
| been exceeded, there are nevertheless certain 
| facts about the matter so startling that they 
| still continue to astonish. 
| In 1914, in the ten months between the be- 
ginning of the year and the end of October, we 
exported about 6 million dollars’ worth of ex- 
plosives ; in 1915, 111 million dollars’ worth ; in 
1916, 583 million dollars’ worth. Again, brass 
manufactures show values in the three years 
of 5 million, 38 million and 263 million. Of 
acids, cotton wearing apparel, firearms, barbed 
wire and sugar we exported in the first ten 
months of 1914 some 30 million dollars’ worth ; 
in 1915, 90 million dollars’ worth; in 1916, 213 
million dollars’ worth. 
Uniting all the items here mentioned, the 
aggregate for 1914 was 41 million dollars; for 
1915, 239 million; and for 1916, 1059 million. 














Since, in the case of all the items, the in- 
crease is owing almost entirely to the war, 
there will be a reduction when the war ends 
of more than a billion dollars a year in the 
trade in those articles alone. But the fact 
should not cause alarm or induce business men 
to anticipate the end of the war with dread. 
When the demand for war goods ceases, Europe 
will make a hurried and urgent call for goods 
that are in ordinary use, the supply of which 
has been cruelly depleted during the last two 
years and a half. Besides, it is easy to over- 
estimate the importance of the foreign trade. 
At all times, even now while the European 
peoples are lavishing their orders upon us so 
freely, it is small compared with the home 
trade. e°9 


A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


OYALTY has always recognized the 
R importance of being picturesque. It 

lives and acts before the eyes of its 
subjects a sort of continuous pageant, or serial 
romance, or moving picture. Good Americans 
abroad have sometimes been a little ashamed 
to find how readily they became interested in 
such colorful but futile affairs—a royal baby 
at its christening, yelling lustily in a cloud of 
lace; the betrothal of a princess and the ex- 
ploitation of her trousseau; a king laying a 
corner stone very awkwardly and making a 
three-minute speech that the mayor of the 
little home town could easily surpass. 

Royalty nowadays is busy with other affairs 
than those of court life and social pageantry. 
In these times of stress and agony most Eu- 
ropean sovereigns are anxious, hard-worked 
men, and their families must share their bur- 
dens; but with us in America the pageant of 
fashionable society is a continuous perform- 
ance, which no cataclysm has yet interrupted. 
Many thousands of good Americans, to whom 
the press, the moving pictures, the magazines 
and the photographers make accessible the 
leaders of fashion, are given to following the 
doings and diversions of those persons with 
constant interest and no qualms of self-re- 
proach. Sometimes they admire, sometimes 
they envy, often they criticize ; but they seldom 
perceive that there is really less excuse for an 
American’s interest in the society ‘‘movies’’ 
of America than for the interest of an English- 
man or a German in the affairs of King George 
or Emperor William. After all, a king anda 
queen do represent something. They and 
their court may with a certain degree of right 
stand for the most elegant and interesting mode 
of life, as their nation conceives it. They 
are traditionally expected to exemplify high 
life at its highest; and even though they fail 
to do it—as they often do—it is a natural and 
not necessarily an ignoble curiosity that makes 
their people find them interesting. 

On the other hand, what does the social 
pageant of fashion in America represent in its 
more than royal luxury? Not the ideal of 
the majority of Americans, certainly; not:the 
‘*best’’ society, however worthy and high- 
minded some of the individuals may be; not 
authority, or fealty, or history, or tradition, 
or example. Better than the extravagant 
careers of some of our opulent citizens do the 
lives of some princes and princesses of modest 
income and manners represent that ideal of life 
and behavior which we like to think our nation 
still cherishes. . 

The consoling point is that, after all, a show 
is a show and ‘‘movies’’ are ‘‘movies.’’ They 
may have some influence, perhaps an impor- 
tant one; still, not every boy who pays a nickel 
to revel in cowboy scenes is really filled with 
eagerness to don ‘‘chaps’’ and ride a bucking 
broncho. Because a girl gloats over Parisian 
ball gowns, Palm Beach bathing scenes and 
descriptions of the marvelous trousseaux of 
brides of multimillionaires, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that she is longing discontentedly 
for dollars and display. Often her interest 
is attracted not so much because the matter is 
alluring as because it is different. 

After all, a show is a show and ‘‘movies’’ 
are only ‘‘movies. ’’ . 


THE NEXT STEP 


HE recent passage of the national child- 

labor law has unified the regulations 
under which children may be employed 

in factories, mills, canneries, mines and quar- 
ries anywhere in the country. Nevertheless, 
since it applies only to industries the products 
of which are shipped in interstate commerce, 
it does not protect the children employed in 
local industries. The-boys and girls whom we 
see at work every day—bootblacks, ‘‘newsies,’’ 
messenger boys, bundle girls—belong to the 
latter class. So also do those engaged in the 
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different forms of agricultural labor. It is es- 
timated that of the 1, 850,000 children unaffected 
by the passage of the national law nearly 
three quarters are farm workers. 

The protection afforded to those young 
laborers by the state authorities is frequently 
inadequate. For example, twenty-eight states 
have no regulations for street trading, and of 
the twenty that do have some regulations 
only one has a fourteen-year age limit for 
boys. Yet the occupations of newsboy, peddler 
and bootblack are not very well paid, and in 
many places are undesirable for youngsters. 
Night-messenger service is particularly objec- 
tionable. On the other hand, some states 
have passed laws that recognize the necessity 
of protecting the child, but have made no ade- 
quate provision for enforcing them. Again, 
public opinion is often insufficiently awake to 
demand the punishment of employers who 
break the law. In some cases the court remits 
or suspends fines; in other cases the jury 
always returns a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.’’ 

Because of those facts the National Child 
Labor Committee is urging all who are inter- 
ested in its work to look about them, to find out 
what measures their respective communities 
seem to need, and then to work to get them. 
If they can properly organize public opinion 
they can appeal to the state legislature with 
some chance of success, and organized public 
opinion will insist that such laws as are passed 
shall be enforced. 

But in all this work one point needs careful 
attention. Ill-considered legislation can do as 
much harm as good, and may even defeat the 
object for which it was enacted. It is futile 
to forbid children under fourteen to work if 
at the same time you do not oblige them to 
attend school. Children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen who are allowed to work 
should have a chance to get some form of sup- 
plementary education in industrial or contin- 
uation schools. ; 

ee 


TURKEY AND THE TREATIES 


HE ‘‘sick man of Europe,’’ round whose 

bed the anxious powers have sat for 
: nearly a century, has leaped to his feet, 
pitched his crutches out of the window and 
cried aloud to the world that he is restored to 
perfect health. In other words, Turkey has 
denounced the treaties of Paris and Berlin. 

One of the two treaties was negotiated at 
the close of the Crimean War, and the other 
followed the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
Both represented the determination of Western 
Europe to keep Russia out of Constantinople 
and to bolster up the crumbling strength of 
Turkey. The Treaty of Berlin in particular 
marks one of the great crises of European 
politics. Turkey lay prostrate; if the great 
powers had kept their hands off, the Moslem 
would have been turned out of Europe for 
good and all, and Russia would have realized 
its age-long dream — Constantinople and the 
straits. But the powers dared not permit that; 
they turned Russia back, took the trembling 
Turk under their protection and in view of 
his helplessness put him under certain restric- 
tions in his dealings, both public and private, 
with foreigners and Christians. 

Those restrictions have no doubt been an- 
noying to the patriotic Turk, but they were 
the price of his existence; the treaties that 
contained them were made to save him when 
he could not save himself. In denouncing 
them Turkey asserts its sovereignty against 
its former guardians and present enemies, 
France and Great Britain, and points out that 
it is not right that‘a nation that Germany and 
Austria have received as an equal ally should 
consent to be ordered about by the other nations 
of Europe. 

The action of Turkey is not of substantial 
importance, for the war has already torn up the 
Treaty of Berlin and made a new composition 
of the Eastern question inevitable. It is an 
interesting matter of speculation, however, 
whether Turkey has taken the step of its own 
motion, that it may be in a position to claim 
territorial or other advantages in case the 
Central Powers are able to make a favorable 
peace, or whether it is only the first step in 
a concerted plan by which Germany and its 
allies will all denounce the treaties of Paris 
and Berlin, in order to erect on their ruins a 
province of ‘‘Mitteleuropa’”’ in the Balkans. 
The second explanation is rather the more 
probable. 

So far as actual independence, sovereignty 
and national power are concerned, Turkey 
was never worse off than it is to-day, in spite 
of the high-sounding phrases.of its manifesto. 
The Italian and Balkan wars lopped from the 
empire Tripoli and almost all its remaining 
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territories in Europe. Since the war began 
Egypt, Cyprus, Armenia and lower Mesopo- 
tamia have been annexed by its enemies, and 
Arabia has revolted. The German organiza- 
tion has established a military and political 


receivership at Constantinople, and no sultan | cuxyis Cupiininaiees ta tae Civil Wes; me 


ever had so little authority as Mohammed V. 
However the war comes out the Ottoman power 
is certain to lose. The ‘‘sick man of Europe, ’’ 
who says he is cured, is sure to have a relapse, 
and possibly enough a fatal one. 


a” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On January 5 the Senate, by | 
a vote of 48 to 17, passed an amended 


Hitchcock resolution approving that part of | 


the President’s peace note which suggested that | and fall back behind the Sereth. In these | 


the belligerents name the terms on which they 
would discuss peace. ——On January 9 the Sen- 
ate passed the bill prohibiting the sale of liquor 
in the District of Columbia. Both houses passed 
the conference report on the immigration bill. 
— Secretary Daniels asked Congress to appro- 
priate twelve million dollars additional to equip 
the navy yards to carry forward the new build- 
ing programme, since the private yards had not 
offered bids for the entire programme at terms 
that were satisfactory to the Navy Department. 
——The rules committee of the House began 
an investigation into the charges that advance 
news of the President’s peace note had been 
given by some one in Washington to certain 
stock operators in New York and Boston. Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson of Boston was a witness 
before the committee, and so were Secretary 
Lansing and the President’s secretary, Mr. 
Tumulty. Mr. Lawson declared that he be- 
lieved highly placed officials have profited by 
the affair, but he declined to give the names 
ef the men he suspected. 
e 

HE PEACE NOTES.—The reply of the 

Entente nations to President Wilson’s note 
had not been received when this record closed, 
but it was expected daily.——On January 6 





AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A FRENCH AEROPLANE, GUIDED BY A 
SEARCHLIGHT, FINDING “HOME” AT NIGHT 


Ambassador Gerard, at a meeting of the Amer- 
-ican Association of Commerce in Berlin, spoke 
of the President’s note as an ‘‘olive branch.’’ 
He also declared his confidence that the present 
administration in Germany was determined to 
cultivate the friendship of the United States. 
Several eminent Germans, including Vice 
Chancellor Helfferich, Foreign Minister Zim- 
mermann and Arthur von Gwinner of the 
Deutsche Bank, expressed similar views. The 
State Department cabled to Mr. Gerard for a 
verbatim report of his speech, in order to see 
whether he had offended diplomatic proprie- 
ties. ? e 

ARIFF BOARD.—On January 6 it was 

announced from Washington that Prof. 
Frank W. Taussig of Harvard University had 
consented to serve on the Tariff Commission, 
probably as its chairman. 
The other members of the 
board have not been ap- 
pointed. ° 


UPREME COURT. 
—On January 8 the 
Supreme Court affirmed 
the constitutionality of the 
Webb-Kenyon law that for- 
bids liquor to be shipped 
from ‘‘ wet’’ states into 
states that have prohibited 
the sale or importation of liquor. On the same 
day the court began to hear arguments on the 
Adamson eight-hour law. 
e 
EXICO.—Villa was beaten at last by a 
Carranza general, Francisco Murguia. 
The battle took place at Jiménez, north of Tor- 
reon, on January 4. Villa’s losses were put 
at eighteen hundred men, and he was reported 
to be fleeing with the remnants of his army 
toward Durango. Parral and Santa Rosalia 
were also occupied by Murguia. ——It was said 
in Washington that the administration was 
considering the withdrawal of Gen. Pershing’s 
force from Mexican territory, after which 
it was expected that the protocol recently 
drafted by the joint commission would be rati- 
fied and put into effect. 
e 
USSIA.—Gen. Trepoff, the Russian pre- 
mier, has resigned and Prince Golitzine is 
premier in his place. The new premier is a 
Conservative, and is opposed to the growing 
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influence of the Duma; he declares himself 

determined to press the war to a victorious 

conclusion before discussing internal reforms. 
So] 

ECENT DEATHS.—On January 5, Gen. 

Peter J: Osterhaus, last of the Union 





—On January 11, Col. William F. Cody, 
‘* Buffalo Bill,’’ aged 70. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From January 4 to January 10) 

The Teuton drive in Roumania still contin- 
ued. On January 5 the important city and) 
grain port of Braila, on the lower Danube, fell 
into Mackensen’s hands, and a few days later 


| the Germans and Bulgarians broke through 


‘the Russian lines in front of the river Sereth | 


| and by a flanking movement obliged the Rus- | 


sians to give up the fortified city of Foeshani | 


operations Berlin reported that more than four | 
thousand prisoners were taken. At the same) 
time Russian counter-attacks in the | 
ans met with some success. 

It is clear that the Russians, like the Bon- | 
manians two months ago, are suffering from | 
an undersupply of ammunition. The situation 
is unlike that in Russia last year, for the Ger-_ 
mans are shortening their line as they advance, 
and improving their means of communication 
by uncovering one after another of the passes | 
across the Carpathians from Hungary; and | 
they are able therefore to make full use of their | 
superiority in gun power and ammunition. The | 
Germans have reached the point best adapted | 
for establishing permanent defensive lines, and | 
we shall soon see whether they mean to stand | 
along the Sereth or will try to push the Rus- | 
sians entirely out of Roumania. 

The Roumanian Chamber of Deputies at | 
Jassy issued a manifesto defying the invaders | 
of the country and promising the nation final | 
victory. 

There was some sharp fighting along the | 
Dvina River in Courland; the Germans were | 
on the offensive and took an island near Fried- | 
richstadt. Petrograd reported that other at- 
tacks were repulsed and that the Russians in| 
turn had taken a vigorous offensive. 





British assaults were reported from Beau- | 
mont-Hamel, on the Ancre, and from Arras. | 
In the latter case London declared the British | 
soldiers got clear through to the German third | 
line. A German raid in the neighborhood of | 
Loos penetrated the British trenches to the | 
same distance, said Berlin. Skirmishes were | 
reported from Verdun and the Argonne, and | 
from Lake Garda on the Italian front. 

The Entente Powers sent another ultimatum | 
to King Constantine of Greece demanding | 
that he comply with their wishes as to the | 
disarmament of his troops. The blockade, | 
which the powers declared when the King | 
declined to meet their views, was said to be | 
causing great inconvenience and not a ewe! 
suffering in Greece. 

Premier Briand, the minister of war, Gen. | | 
Lyautey, and the minister of munitions, M. 
Thomas, from France; Premier Lloyd-George | 
and Lord Milner from Great Britain and Gen. | 
Palitzin from Russia were in Rome in consul- 
tation with the Italian government. The sub- 
ject of their discussions was kept a secret, but | 
it was believed to relate to the policy to be | 
pursued in the Balkans and to the reply to be | 
made to President Wilson’s peace note. 

The Cunard steamship Ivernia, in use as a 
troopship, was sunk by a submarine in the | 
Mediterranean. One hundred and fifty-three | 
men were drowned. 

About the usual number of merchant vessels | 
were sunk, mostly in the Mediterranean. The | 
list included one Spanish and one Greek ship. | 
It was reported that the British merchant ship 
Arrino had rammed and sunk a German sub- | 
marine. | 

The German government has asked that Mr. 
Vopicka, United States minister to Roumania 
and Bulgaria, be recalled from Bucharest, on 
the ground that he is unneutral in his attitude. 
Mr. Vopicka, who is a Bohemian by birth, 
will probably be withdrawn from Bucharest, 
but still remain accredited to Roumania. 

A number of expatriated Belgians have been | 
returned to their own country from Germany. | 
Many of them are suffering from tuberculosis. 

The London papers declare that the news 
that comes to them from the Central Powers 
points to a great scarcity of food in both Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. The Chronicle 
says that the Budapest Hirlap quotes the food 
director of Hungary as saying that only one 
seventh of the grain supply needed to carry 
the people through the summer is in sight. 
































No Other Six 
Resembles 


Hudson Super-Six 


Don’t Be Misled—It is a 


Hudson Invention 


Sixes have come into renewed popu- 
larity since the Super-Six won the top 
place. But the Super-Six invention— 
controlled by our patents — added 
80 per cent to the six-type efficiency. 
And that 80 per cent is what gave it 
supremacy, when the V-types threat- 
ened to displace the Six. 


Late in 1915, remember, the 
Six was a waning type. Even the 
Light Six, which Hudson gave 
first rank, had revealed some 
vital engineering limitations. 

It had not solved the problem 
of motor vibration. It had not 
minimized friction and wear. Its 


endurance had proved disap- 


pointing. 
Sixes at that time held hardly 


a single record. They were 
mostly held by Fours. 


And leading engineers, includ- 
ing the Hudson, were seeking a 
remedy in Eights and Twelves. 
At that time the Six, for high- 
grade cars, seemed verging on 
displacement. 


What Saved the Day 


It was the Super-Six invention, 
remember, which then saved the 
day for the Six. 


Hudson engineers discovered 
the shortcoming. By a basic in- 
vention they corrected the fault. 
They ended nearly all the vibra- 
tion. They doubled the motor’s 
endurance. Thus they created a 
motor which has since won all 
the worth-while records. 


But that doesn’t mean that 
the old-type Six is any better 
than it was. 


’Twas the Super-Six 
That Won 


The Super-Six, in a hundred 
tests, has out-performed all other 
motor types. It has not merely 
broken records. It has made 
new records which, a year ago, 
no man considered possible. 


It broke the 24-hour endurance 
record by 52 per cent. It broke 
the transcontinental record twice 
in one round trip. A Super-Six 
touring car went from San Fran- 


Phaeton, F-paesenger, $1650 





Roadst: . 1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 
Touring Sedan ... 2175 


cisco to New York and back in 
10 days and 21 hours. 


It beat twenty famous rivals up 
Pike’s Peak. It broke all stock- 
car speed records, and all for 
quick acceleration. 


Then, after 7,000 record-break- 
ing miles, it showed itself in new 
condition. Not a part or bearing 
showed evidence of wear. 


No other motor ever built has 
shown anywhere near such en- 
durance. 


All By Saving Waste 


The Super-Six develops no 
more power than other like-size 
motors. It simply delivers more. 
It almost eliminates motor fric- 
tion and wear by ending nearly 
all the vibration. 


That vibration, which wasted 
power, was the great fault of the 
Six. It is that which led to the 
Eight and Twelve as a possible 
solution. Any motor in which 
that fault remains can’t compare 
with the Super-Six. 


A New Gasoline 


Saver 


The Hudson Super-Six, in en- 
durance and performance, stands 
foremost in the world. The 
new-style bodies which we have 
created make the car look its 
supremacy. A new exclusive 
feature—a gasoline saver—gives 
it this year another advantage. 


It now outsells any other front- 
rank car. It has 25,000 enthusi- 
astic owners, who know that no 
rival can match them. 


You can prove in one hour, at 
any Hudson showroom, that this 
car deserves its place. And that 
no other car, at any price, can be 
classed with it. Do that before the 
spring demand overwhelms us. 


Limousine ... . $2925 
TownCar .... 2925 
Le aarte—sed- yore 3025 

daulet 3025 





All Prices f. o. a Detroit 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE SOLDIER'S GOOD-BY 
><a By Gregory Hay e<> 


Y little lad is sleeping now, 
So straight and strong, with sunny brow; 

I will not wake him lest he cry 
To have to bid Old Dad good-by. 
His valiant sword lies by his head, 
With which he strikes his foemen dead— 
The blade of tin that never yet 
Failed him in the dread onset. 
He’s dreaming of the Days of Gold— 
There little lads are Warriors Bold. 
Perhaps he’s fearing lest too late 
He pushes on to Lucknow’s gate ; 
Enacts again the part he bore 
In the mad mélée of Agincourt ; 
Or gayly bears his shining shield 
Into the fray at Flodden Field; 
Or with the Saracens he fights, 
The boldest there of all the knights; 
Or smites with David’s sling and stone— 
And Giants die with awesome groan. 
My little dreaming soldier lad, 
When you awake and miss your Dad, 
Gird on your trusty sword and be 
Through life a bfaver man than he: 
A Fighter ever for the right 
Amidst the shadows of our night. 
I may not come again to see 
The glory of your victory; 
But I shall hope—O God, I hear 
The bugles screaming, deadly clear, 
And I must go, dear lad o’ mine! 
Good-by, dear boy, dear lad o’ mine! - 


og? 


THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


ITTING at his big desk in the office of 
the Thornton Manufacturing Company, 
Mr. William Thornton was dictating 
letters when the name of the Rev. Dr. 
Colton, the minister of the church he 
attended, was brought in. Mr. Thornton 

dismissed the stenographer and told the boy to 

show the clergyman in. 

When Dr. Colton came in, Mr. Thornton greeted 
him cordially, but he secretly wondered what had 
brought the good doctor there so early in the 
morning. 

“T’m sorry to disturb you at this hour of the day, 
Mr. Thornton,” he said, “but I have just come 
from the home of a woman whose husband has 
died, and there’s nothing left to bury him with. 
I’m trying to raise enough to cover the expenses 
of the funeral. Can you give me fifteen dollars 
toward it?’ 

William Thornton knit his brows. ‘“Wasn’t it 
less than two weeks ago that I gave you twenty- 
five dollars to help pay a hospital bill for some 
one?” he asked. 

“Yes, it was,”’ said Dr. Colton. 

“Well, when is this thing going to end, doctor?” 
he inquired. ‘One time it is twenty-five dollars 
for hospital fees, another time it’s ten dollars for 
coal, another it’s twenty for rent, and now it’s fif- 
teen for funeral expenses. When are you going 
to stop coming, doctor?” 

Dr. Colton looked him squarely in the eye and 
answered, “I will stop coming whenever you wish 
it, William. Do you want me to stop coming when 
you are amply able to help in such cases?” 

Mr. Thornton thought a minute, and then replied 
warmly, “No, doctor, I don’t want you to stop 
coming. I’d grow as selfish as the devil if you 
did. Here’s the money, and God bless you in the 
use of it. It’s hard to keep money from petrifying 
your feelings, isn’t it? Come again when you 
need more.” 

es 


THAT HOME LETTER 


™ O letter from John to-night, mother?” 
“No, father; but I wouldn’t worry 
any more. John must be all right or 
we should hear.” So father goes back 
to his work a little comforted; and 
mother goes on—worrying. 

Just why the average young man will not write 
good home letters is a mystery that no parents 
have ever solved. He pleads that he has not time 
to write the long, loving messages that his con- 
science demands of him. But his father and 
mother, who have sent him through college and 
should now be thinking of laying up something for 
their old age, have time to earn a few extra dollars 
each summer to send to their boy on his birthday. 
“I wonder what he will do with his present this 
year,” the mother muses as she cans several 
baskets of fruit for market. “Think of it, father, 
our John is almost twenty-six!” 

The chances are that mother will never know 
how that ten dollars was spent. Parents know so 
little about their absent sons! 

“*T am well and getting along famously.’ That 
ought to satisfy anyone,” argues John to himseif 
as he writes his weekly or monthly home letter. 
But his parents, back there in the little village or 
on the farm, want to know how many men are 
working under him or with him, what salary he 
gets, where he goes to church and how he likes 
the minister, how his room or home is furnished, 
and what he has to eat. If he is married, his wife 
will probably supply the information, but it would 
mean so much more to the parents if it came in 
John’s own handwriting. 

“It seems ridiculous to keep telling folks that 
our boy is well,” said a mother, “but that is really 
all we know about him.” 

“Except his views about the war,’ added her 
husband grimly. “I guess he’s forgotten that we 
have a daily paper now. Didn’t he say what he is 
getting in that new position of his? It would give 
me something definite to think about.” 

“Why, father, you don’t spend all your time 
thinking about what John is doing and getting, do 
you?” asked mother. 

“‘He’s the only boy we have, you know,” the 
man apologized. Mother knows. For a month 
she has thought of little except the Thanksgiving 
box she is planning for him. 

As it happens, this particular John is doing very 
well, but he does not consider a salary of a thou- 
sand dollars anything to boast about. But to his 
parents out there on the farm a thousand dollars 
would seem a good deal of money, and so it would 
to the neighbors. Some day, of course, John will 
come home and show folks what a college educa- 
tion and a few years of hard work can do for a 
man. He may even give a library to the town. 
But until he has “made good” according to city 
standards, he cannot see that there is anything to 
write about. 

Some men are incredibly careless. A salesman 
in a large department store was startled one day 
when a traveling man came to his counter and 





























inquired for his health; he had been asked, he 
said, to look the young man up the next time he 
came to the city. 

“Wh-what?” stammered the young man. “I 
wrote home last week—or the week before—or —” 

“Nine weeks ago, they told me,” said the stranger 
with a smile, as he turned away. 

“T can’t understand why you worried about me,” 
the son wrote home that night. “I’ve been very 
busy, and you know how I hate to write letters. 
I never can think of anything to say. I never 
wrote an interesting letter in my life.” 

But whatever the quantity or the quality of these 
letters from absent sons may be, mothers will keep 
on writing “just the same.” Thousands of Johns 
are sure of at least fifty-two long, loving letters 
each year. 

What would John do without his weekly letter 
from home? 
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ISAAC HADEN’S HOUNDS 


"Tae dogs of war, as we know them to-day, 
are employed to succor, not to harm. They 
are noncombatants — gallant four - footed 
wearers of the Red Cross. But once at least in 
American history dogs played a different part on 
the fighting line. 

The incident occurred during the Creek war in 
Alabama. There had been a number of Indian 
massacres, and the scattered farmers and their 
families had gathered for protection in strong 
little stockade forts scattered here and there. 
From one of these, Fort Sinquefield, on September 
2, 1813, no Indians being supposed to be at that 
time in the vicinity, the defenders and their fam- 
ilies came forth to bury the bodies of a murdered 
family who had been slain at a distance, discov- 
ered and brought in for interment. 

The funeral procession wound across the open 
ground to a little valley not very far away; the 
men, with an incredible lack of precaution, left 
their arms behind and the gate of the stockade 
open. Their every step was watched by ambushed 
Indians, who waited until all were gathered about 
the graves, then dashed out of hiding and made 
directly for the fort. If they could capture it, the 
unarmed whites would be at their mercy. 

Their purpose was instantly clear, and the white 
men, running at a converging angle to the enemy, 
strove desperately to reach the gate first. They 
succeeded, but only to perceive with horror that 
the women and children were‘left outside. They 
had fallen behind, unable to maintain the pace. 
With a whoop, the savages, having missed their 
first object, bore down upon their helpless prey. 
The men, even if armed, were not enough to over- 
come them; and by the time they could get their 
rifles and rush to the rescue it would be too late. 

At that moment Isaac Haden and his dogs came 
upon the scene. He was a notable hunter, who 
kept a pack of sixty fierce hounds, trained to pull 
down any living creature their master chose to 
pursue. He took in the situation at a glance, and 
spurring his horse forward, with a cry of encourage- 
ment to the pack, he led his sixty bellowing hounds 
in a wild charge upon the flank of the Indians. 
The dogs seized and bit right and left; confusion 
reigned ; the women seized their chance and fied to 
safety. The men from the fort met them, hurried 
them forward, hustled them in, followed, and barri- 
caded the gates. One woman only was killed. All 
the rest, and the children, were safe within. 

But Isaac Haden yet remained outside; and be- 
tween him and the fort were the Indians. In his 
mad charge he had ridden straight through them; 
now it seemed his only chance was to break through 
again. With a blast on his hunting horn he rallied 
the remainder of his pack, and with a pistol blazing 
in each hand and his dogs about him he charged 
once more. His horse fell dead, and his emptied 
weapons were useless by the time he had cleared 
their ranks, and there was still a race with death 
to the gate beyond, held open a crack to let him in. 
Five bullets went through his clothes, but he 
reached it and slipped through unhurt, although 
so closely pursued that it slammed shut in the very 
face of the foremost foe. 

Whether’ any of his gallant dogs survived also 
history has forgotten to record. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM A CREVASSE 


I WAS alone with a very green tourist one day, 
said a famous Norwegian mountain guide, Knut 
Vole, to Mr. N. Tjernagel, author of Paragraphs 
of a Pedestrian, when something happened that for 
atime I thought would end all my climbing forever. 
We were roped together safely enough, but I forgot 
to be watchful of the person I had in my charge. 

To walk with a slack rope among those tricky 
creyices is to court danger. With my attention 
called elsewhere, I did not notice that my com- 
panion, contrary to instructions, was hanging hard 
on my heels and dragging the loop of the rope in 
the snow. Of a sudden the crust gave way be- 
neath me, and an awful, black abyss opened and 
swallowed me up. There was nothing to do ex- 
cept fall—which I did; but, luckily for me and the 
man above, my feet struck a ledge about twenty 
feet down. That stopped me and saved me from 
pulling the other fellow in after me. 

Being still in the possession of my wits, I clung 
where I had landed, thankful for so much safety 
at least. But the ledge was so narrow that I could 
hardly keep my balance, and imagine my horror 
when the man above took to pulling and jerking 
onthe rope! Had he succeeded in pulling me from 
my perch, we should both have plunged headlong 
into a bottomless pit. Failing in his well-meant 
but foolish effort to help me, he desisted. The rope 
grew slack, and I knew that he had departed in 
search of aid. I began to look about me. As 
scarcely any light penetrated from above, I was 
obliged to feel about with my hands to discover, if 
possible, some means of escape from my fearful 
situation. There was ice in plenty to support my 
weight, but there were no other accommodating 
ledges, and I soon saw that if I was to escape I 
must make my own way. 

With my ice axe I began to chop steps in the ice, 
but I found it exceedingly slow work on account 
of my cramped position and frequent slips. Sev- 
eral times I almost lost my grip on the axe handle. 
After several hours of steady chopping, I got up 
nearly to the surface; but, as I was congratulating 
myself on my approaching escape, a huge cake 
of solid snow from above, becoming loosened, 
plunged down upon me. It enveloped me in a cold 
embrace, like that of death; by a miracle my head 
burst through the avalanche, but it drove my body 
so hard against the icy wall that it knocked the 
breath out of me and left me swaying about in 
a dizzy stupor. But I gradually recovered my 
senses and began to breathe. Slowly I took up 
my task again and cut my path upward to the light. 

I cannot describe my happiness when at last I 


climbed out; words are not for such uses; let each 
one take thought to himself. Thanks to my good 
health, I quickly recovered from the shock and 
found my way home quite alone. 
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THE ARMY BOAT BUILDERS 


W [iey would Uncle Sam’s soldier boys do if 
they came to a river across which there 
was no bridge, or only the ruins of one 

destroyed by the enemy? Of course, they might 

set to work to build a pontoon bridge, but suppose 
they did not want to wait for that? How would 
they get across? 

If you have ever visited a militia encampment 
where there is a company of engineers, you may 
have seen a huge sheet of what seems to be com- 
mon canvas drying on the ground near the com- 
pany street. That is the bottom, sides, prow and 
stern—if you please—of a company boat; when- 
ever the boat is needed a squad of eight men, 
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PUTTING THE CROSSPIECES IN PLACE 





detailed for the work, hurry off to the supply 
wagon and take from it the framework of the 
required craft. The great square of canvas is laid 
on the ground; the timber sidepieces and cross- 
pieces are laid out on that canvas according to 
system; each man knows exactly what todo. The 
sides are brought up; the ends drawn over; there 
is a knot made here, a buckle there; the command- 
ing officer casts over the boat an approving eye— 
four minutes are gone, or perhaps five—and the 
boat is before you. 

Nor is it a frail craft, to be used by a single scout. 
As it stands, it will support a weight of forty-five 











READY TO LAUNCH THE BOAT 


hundred pounds. As you listen amazed to that 
fact, the men hurry up with boards to make a 
bottom for the boat, and throw in oars and an 
anchor. Five minutes and twenty seconds after 
the first call the boat is ready to be launched. 

If there is need, such boats can be built in great 
numbers. Meantime, having transported its first 
quota, each boat returns for more to the nearer 
side of the stream. In that way it would not take 
long to ferry a regiment across a very sizable 
stream. 
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A FASHIONABLE SCARECROW 


" Y gracious!” ejaculated Mr.Gunney. He 
passed from the fervent warmth of the 
June sunshine into the welcome coolness 
of Caleb Peaslee’s wagon shed and fanned himself 
vigorously with his straw hat. ‘‘My gracious!” he 
repeated.’ Mr. Peaslee looked up from the rake 
that he was mending. 

“‘What’s the matter of ye now, Obed?” he desired 
to know. 

“My wife and daughter,” replied Mr. Gunney, 
“have jest gin me a kind of goin’ over, I guess 
you might call it—and me as innocent as a baby. 
It sort of took my breath away, and I’ve skun out 
a spell, to give ’em a chance to get over it.” 

“What you been up to now?” demanded Mr. 
Peaslee. 

“T ain’t been up to a single thing,” asserted the 
culprit stoutly. “At any rate, I ain’t done nothin’ 
further’n to make a mistake that any man might 
have made. I dessay you would have done jest 
the same as I did.” 

“Mebbe,” admitted Caleb. ‘What you been 
doin’?” 

“Well,” hesitated Obed, “I’ll tell you how ’twas. 

My wife and S’lome have been away visitin’ for 
*bout three weeks, and they left me to do as I was 
a mind to in most ways; but when any little thing’d 
come up that I was onsartain:’bout, I’d write to 
’em, or one of ’em. There wa’n’t much—’bout 
whether I’d set another hen, 6r how much Mis’ 
Griggs owed us for butter, or some such thing as 
that. 
*“Bimeby, though, I wanted some advice ’bout 
what to use to make a scarecrow. I'd got my corn 
in, and them pesky crows was clawin’ it out of the 
ground faster’n I could put itin. I didn’t know 
where to find the things to make a scarecrow of; so 
I wrote to ’em and wanted they should tell me 
where I could find somethin’. 

“Mebbe you remember,” said Obed with a ques- 
tioning glance, “that woman and her daughter that 
boarded at our house last summer?” Mr. Peaslee 
signified that he remembered them well. 

“Well,” Obed went on, ‘‘when they went away 
they left a raft of stuff that they didn’t want—in 
the way of clothes, I mean. Some of the things 
were clothes that they’d worn fishin’ and trampin’ 
round in the woods, and they was e’nsid’able tore 
topieces. There they was, hangin’ upin a clothes- 
press, and S’lome wrote to me to go and get some- 
thin’ to dress the scarecrow. She didn’t tell me 
what to take,’? he added defensively, “so how 
in tunket they blame me is more’n I can figger 
out. 

“Well, I went up there, and I pawed over that 
mess of stuff and picked out some things and took 
’em out to the field and dressed the critter up in 
‘em. There was a fancy rig for a hat, and a long, 
jacket-like thing that they called a blazer, and 
a skirt with red and white stripes in it, and 
the stripes was an inch and a half wide. I don’t 
believe,” Mr. Gunney declared, in the pride of 
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creation, “that when I got through you could have 
found a tastier-dressed scarecrow anywheres, 

“IT took a lot of pride in it,” Obed admitted, “and 
I guess it’s just as well I took it before them 
womenfolks got home. Well, I ain’t had a quiet 
minute since, and no knowing when I will have. 

“Come to get at the rights of it,’’ he explained, 
‘there was some things there that both my wife 
and S’lome was cal’latin’ to wear themselves. My 
wife was goin’ to fix over the hat for herself, and 
S’lome’d been picturin’ herself rigged out in that 
striped skirt and that fancy jacket. 

“Course they couldn’t use ’em now—twouldn’t 
never do to have it said that they’d been robbin’ 
a scarecrow to get things to wear. So the upshot 
is that I’ve had to give ’em more money than I 
could reely afford, to lay out in new clothes. 
There’s jest one comfortin’ thing ’bout the whole 
business.”’ 

“What is it?’? asked Mr. Peaslee. 

“Them crows,” grinned Obed contentedly. 
“There ain’t been a crow that’s felt it safe to come 
within a quarter of a mile of the field since I rigged 
that scarecrow up. So mebbe I’ll get my money’s 
wuth out of it after all.” 
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MR. WU’S VISIT TO MILLEDGEVILLE 


N June of 1902, when Wu Ting Fang was the 
I Chinese minister to this country, he visited 

the little city of Milledgeville, Georgia, in 
response to an invitation to deliver the commence- 
ment address at a military college in that town. 

The large audience that had gathered to hear 
the famous stranger had been instructed to rise 
from their seats as a mark of respect when he en- 
tered the auditorium. In their eagerness to do the 
proper thing, they did rise and remain standing 
when two Chinamen with queues down their backs 
entered the hall and were escorted to the stage; 
but they were rather disconcerted when it dawned 
upon them that their respectful greeting had been 
given to two Chinese laundrymen of the town who 
had been. invited by the committee to take seats 
on the stage, where they might the better see and 
hear their famous countryman. Those two coolies 
also received the salute of the cadet battalion 
drawn up at the entrance of the building; but they 
were put in their proper place by Minister Wu, 
who, in receiving introductions after he had made 
his address, refused even to speak to his low-caste 
fellow countrymen, 

Minister Wu appeared somewhat bored at the 
various entertainments that were arranged in his 
honor. A reception had been planned for him at 
the State Hospital for the Insane. Without much 
enthusiasm on his part, he was escorted to this 
institution; once there he began to show consid- 
erable interest, and asked to see some of the wards 
of the asylum. Disappointed at the mildness of the 
patients whom he saw, he demanded to be shown 
some violent cases. As the ushers led him into 
another ward where more violent patients were 
confined, a woman ran wildly out from her room 
and, with a loud shriek, seized the minister’s 
queue, which had attracted her curious attention, 
and swung heavily upon it. Mr. Wu, concluding 
that he had seen enough, called loudly for his 
carriage and his attendants, and demanded to be 
driven away from the place at once. 

It was with a feeling of relief that the entertain- 
ment committee saw their distinguished guest 
aboard his private car and bade him adieu. 
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A CAUTIOUS LOVER 


ANY were the famous characters produced 
M on the circuits of early days, says Mr. 
Arthur W. Spaulding in The Men of the 
Mountains—men fearless in danger, unwearying 
in labor, enduring in privation, powerful in exhor- 
tation, ready in wit, and often prepared to use 
physical as well as spiritual muscle in their com- 
bats with the Devil and his human agents. 

Among the most interesting of them was Lorenzo 
Dow, a roving preacher whose work was not con- 
fined to the mountains or the frontier; for although 
he Jabored from the high peaks of North Carolina 
to the banks of the Mississippi and from Georgia to 
Canada, he was well known also along the Atlantic 
coast, and even in England and Ireland. Restless 
and eager, he continually traveled; nor would he 
marry until he had found a young woman who 
would promise that she would spare him from 
home twelve months out of thirteen. : 

His proposal of marriage, a letter that is, I think, 
unique in the deliberation and caution with which 
it approaches the subject, ran as follows: 

“If Lam preserved, about a year and a half from 
now I am in hopes of seeing this northern country 
again; and if during this time you live and remain 
single, and find no one that you like better than 
you do me, and would be willing to give me up 
twelve months out of thirteen, or three years out 
of four, to travel, and that in foreign lands, and 
neyer say, Do not go to your appointment, etc.— 
for if you should stand in the way, I should pray 
to God to remove you, which I believe he would 
answer—and if I find no one that I like better than 
Ido you, perhaps something further may be said 
upon the subject.” 
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WHY THE LION ROARS AND THE 
CAT PURRS 


HE eminent English naturalist, Sir Richard 

Owen, made the interesting discovery that 

the lion roars simply because the hyoid bone 
in his throat is loose. In the cat, this bone is 
stationary, and therefore the cat purrs, and cannot 
roar; but in the lion and tiger the hyoid is loose, 
and, even when calling to their mates, the larger 
members of the cat family, including the leopard 
and the jaguar, roar. 

The roars of the jaguar and leopard are “like 
hoarse, barking coughs; an interval of about one 
second separates the expiratory efforts,” says Sir 
Richard. The cheetah and the puma are like the 
domestic cat; their hyoid bones are firmly set in 
place, and they can purr. 
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HE WAS NOT A JOSHUA 


ITTLE sister and brother had quarreled. After 
supper, says Harper’s Magazine, mother tried 
to establish friendly relations again, and 

quoted to them the Bible injunction: “Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.” 

Turning to Edward, the older, she said, ‘Now, 
Edward, are you going to let the sun go down upon 
your wrath?” 

Edward squirmed a little as he looked up inte 
her pleading face. 

“Well, how can I stop it?” he asked. 
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THE RACE ON THE ICE 


BY G. M. 


FTER the famous race through the forest, 
early in the winter there began to be 
talk of a race on the ice, once-round the 

big lake, to see which of all the wood folk was 
the fastest on skates. Again there was much 
boasting, but the three deer, Prong Horn, 
White Throat and Velvet Eyes, had nothing 
to say. They did not care for ice racing, 
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hard ice! The judges watched them fly 
down the side of the lake, round to the right 
along the curving shore, and back on the far- 
ther side. The five kept almost in line. Once 
Mikey Mink got ahead of the others for a 
short distance. Then Billy Bear and Ray 
Coon had a sharp brush for the lead and 





forged ahead of the other three. But the effort 
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THEY CAME FLYING DOWN TOWARD THE FINISH LINE 


anyway, and they well remembered the time 
when Bouncer Rabbit had beaten them in the 
race through the forest in spite of their boasts. 
Nor did Bouncer Rabbit do any boasting, for 
he was too modest and too thoughtful of others 
to boast, and the victory in the forest race had 
not made him vain. 

But Gray Squirrel, Willy Wolf, Billy Bear, 
Mikey Mink and Ray Coon—how sure each of 
them was that no member of the big family of 
wood folk could skate round the lake as fast as 
- he could! They did not think for a moment 
that Bouncer Rabbit was worth talking about 
as a skater, and Bouncer said nothing, but 
smiled in a friendly way and waited for the 
day of the race. 

The great day came at last. It was a disap- 
pointment to Gray Squirrel when he found that 
there were no skates small enough for him, 
but he bore the disappointment bravely when 
they asked him to be one of the judges. The 
other judges were Grandpa Coon and Grandpa 
Wolf at one end of the line, and at the other end, 
besides Gray Squirrel, Grandpa Fox, Grandpa 
Rabbit, Whisker Rat and Sammy Sparrow. 
Grandpa Fox made sure that he had his spec- 
tacles on, and then all was ready for the race. 
Roundface Owl was to have been one of the 
judges, but some one objected on the ground 
that the sun might suddenly come out from 
behind a cloud and blind him, as it did in the 
forest race; so he contented himself with get- 
ting his camera to take pictures of the race. 

There were five racers in all — Bouncer 
Rabbit, Willy Wolf, Billy Bear, Mikey Mink 
and Ray Coon. Each was eager for the test. 
There were two more judges than there were 
racers, and it seemed reasonable to hope with 
so many judges there could be no mistake 
about who was the winner. 

When the five were ready in line, Grandpa 
Fox barked a sharp ‘‘Go!’’ and off they dashed. 
Zip! zing! zip! How the skates rang on the 
wa 


IF ONLY WANTS CAME 
TRUE! 
BY JOHN MORRISON 


If only wants came true, ’twould be 
The finest world | know; 

And | would do the greatest things, 
And make things happen so! 
And school would never keep at all, 
Not the whole year through, 

But every day would be for play— 
If only wants came true! 


I'd be the pitcher of the. nine, 
And pitch two games a day; 
And every time | came to bat 
Vd knock the ball away 
Beyond the fence in centre field; 
And what would people do? 
They’d shout in joy, “Oh, he’s the boy! ”— 
If only wants came true! 


There’d be a Christmas in each month, 
And skating all the year, 
And yet good swimming all the time— 
Though folks might think that queer. 
And then I’d sit up late at night, 
And have no chores to do; 
And what a heap of things to eat— 
If only wants came true! 


And then when | grew up I’d be 
The driver of a van, 

Or else a sergeant of police, 
Or else a motorman; 

Vd buy a circus and a farm, 
And have an airship, too, 
And then I'd fly across the sky— 

If only wants came true! 





was too great and they fell back—or.. rather, 
the others dashed up and passed them. 

The others were paying little attention to 

Bouncer Rabbit, but if they had watched him 
they would have seen that he was keeping 
close to the best of them all the time. ‘‘I can 
win !’’ he whispered softly to himself. ‘‘I can 
win and I’m going to!’’ And his skates went 
zip! zing! zip! a little more sharply than the 
others. 
So they came flying down toward the finish 
line. The judges were eagerly waiting there. 
But just as the racers reached the finish ‘line 
something happened. Ray Coon was out of 
breath and falling behind. Perhaps he had 
made his feet go so fast that he could not keep 
up with them. At any rate, down he went, 
flat on the ice! 

Now, that was so unexpected that every one 
of the seven judges let his eye turn for an 
instant from the other skaters to Ray Coon. 
It was only for a part of the time that it takes 
to wink, but it happened just as the other four 
flew across the line. 

Who had won? All the judges talked at 
once. Each of them thought he knew and was 
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eager to tell. So there was much confusion 
and a great clamoring until old Roundface Owl 
came tumbling along with his camera under 
his arm. 

‘*Hoot! Hoot!’ he called. ‘‘I snapped a 
picture just as they crossed the line. That 
will tell us who won.’’ 


And when the picture was printed, it settled | 


the question. Bouncer Rabbit was the winner. 
The picture showed it plainly enough, and the 
others crowded round him to pat him on the 
back, for they all liked him. The four skaters 
whom hé had beaten were prompt to tell him 
that they were ashamed of their boasting. 

‘**I’m glad you won,’’ said old Grandpa Fox, 
the wisest of all the wood folk. ‘‘You went 
into it with no boasting, yet determined to 
win; and that is the right way to enter a 
race. Moreover, it was a hard, close race from 
start to finish, and that is the kind of race 
that is best worth winning.’’ 

** Good! Good!’’ cried the others when 
Grandpa Fox had finished his speech, and they 
all crowded round the blushing Bouncer to 
shake his hand once more. 
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THE LOVE MITTEN 


BY ETTA ELLSWORTH 


“AUNT JOSEPHINE is coming! Good! 
Good !’’ exclaimed Mary and Harold 
when the postman brought the letter. 

‘She always tells us lovely stories out of 
her mouth,’’ said Harold. Besides, Aunt Jo- 
sephine lived in the country, with the cows 
and the hens and the sheep, and her stories 
were ‘‘truly stories. ’’ 

The children could hardly wait until the 
time for Aunt Josephine’s train, and when 
she arrived at last, how eagerly they watched 
her while she unpacked her trunk! 

To Mary she brought a pair of warm brown 
mittens that she had made herself. As she 
handed them to Mary she said, ‘‘With every 
stitch auntie knitted in thoughts of love, and 
wondered where Mary would wear these mit- 
tens, and thought how carefully she would 
keep and treasure them.’’ 

To Harold she gave beautiful reins for his 
play horse. ‘‘When I was knitting them,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I gathered the colors of the rainbow, — 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet—so that the boys might be reminded 
of the beautiful colors that the sunshine has 
given us to enjoy.’’ 

The next morning was cold and crisp. 
Mary begged to wear her new mittens to school. 
Mother told her that she could wear them, 
but that she must be most careful not to lose 
them. Mary meant to be careful, of course, 





but she was so eager to get home and see Aunt 
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about a few months ago, they set out one day to visit the ‘‘Zoo.’’ 
tell you the names of some of the animals that they saw there. How many of them 
can you make out? You will find the right answers next week, with the answers to the 
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BY WALTER WELLMAN 
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Josephine that in some way she lost one of the 
mittens on the way. She came in crying as if 
her heart would break. She was surely like 
the naughty kitten who lost her mitten and 
could not have any pie! What if Aunt Joseph- 
ine should not tell a story to-night? 

After supper, however, Aunt Josephine said, 

‘*Now we will go upstairs for the story,’’ and 
| Mary and Harold went up two steps at a time. 
| Not a word did Aunt Josephine say about the 
| lost mitten—much to Mary’s great relief; and 
they sat on the floor at her feet before the 
warm fire as she began with the magic words, 
**Once upon a time.’”’ 
**Once upon a time,’’ she said, ‘‘there were 
two little lambs named Pet and Babe. They 
lived in the meadow of Farmer Jones with 
many other little lambs and their mothers. 
But Farmer Jones had taken those two for his 
very own. He said that when they grew into 
big sheep he should keep their wool for him- 
self. All summer Babe and Pet scampered 
and chased each other in the meadow until 
winter came and they had to be taken into tiie 
barn for the cold weather. 

‘** As the days grew colder and colder, Farmer 

Jones watched over his sheep; he filled their 
racks with hay and watched the troughs to 
see that each one had enough fresh water, for 
in the spring they were all to be sheared, so 
that their wool might make warm clothes for 
some boy or girl. 
‘*One lovely spring morning the sheep were 
all taken to the river to have a good bath 
before they were sheared, so that their wool 
might be white as snow before it was cut. 
Babe and Pet followed the other sheep to the 
water and there waited to be sheared, for they, 
too, wanted to give their wool to some girl or 
boy. Farmer Jones said to himself, ‘I’ll save 
their wool for a winter suit for myself,’ and 
as he was putting the wool into bags he was 
careful to save the wool of Babe and Pet ina 
separate bag. 

‘*The next day Farmer Jones had a visitor. 
He took her out to see his sheep. She said 
she was soon to make a visit to the city to see 
a girl and boy who never had a chance to 
see lambs and sheep. ‘How they would love 
to see Babe and Pet!’ she said. 

** ‘T think I should like to send them a little 
present,’ said Farmer Jones, ‘and I will send 
the wool of Babe and Pet off to the factory to 
have it made into yarn. Then I will send it to 
you, and you can knit something for them.’ ”’ 

By the time Aunt Josephine had got thus 
far in her story Harold and Mary began to 
guess who that visitor was, and to realize that 
their mittens and reins came from the wool of 
Babe and Pet. 

**So we must all learn to be more careful of 
our gifts,’? Aunt Josephine said, ‘‘for Babe 
and Pet would be so sorry to know that their 
kindness had been wasted, and Farmer Jones 
would be so grieved to learn that all his 
thoughtfulness —’’ 

Just then the doorbell gave a very loud ring 
—then another loud ring. Some one was at 
the door with a small brown thing in his hand. 
A schoolmate of Mary’s had found the love 
mitten ! 

A little later bedtime came, and soon the chil- 
dren were sound asleep, dreaming of Farmer 
Jones and his pet lambs. 


a) 
PUZZLES 


1. 


bi. ha 
a 
‘ 


Cea\\\ 





BEHEADINGS. 
I. 

My whole is dishonorable; behead and I will 
argue; behead thrice and I am a near relative; 
behead and I am a preposition. 

Il. 

My whole empties the pocketbook; behead, I 

am an article of food; behead, I am very cold. 


2. RIDDLE. . 
No end, no beginning, 
A form, but no face; 
It goes always around 
While it’s still in one place. 


No corners or sides, 
But plenty of middle— 
What answer is yours 
For this curious riddle? 


Za 


4. CURIOUS ARITHMETIC. 


Take five away from half of ten and leave an ex- 
clamation, 
Take fifty from a tool and leave the same; _ 
Add fifty to a garden tool and find an excavation; 
Take fifty from a rod—a man of fame; 
Add fifty more than once to us and have a place 
for water, 
Ten from a tool—an article you nam 
Add fifty to a donkey small and get a 


3. STAR. 


From 1 to 2 is a county in 
Michigan; from 1 to 3 is to 
make good; from 1 to 4 is an- 
other county in Michigan ; from 
1to5is a path in the heavens; 
from 1 to 6 is a point in the 
heavens; from 1 to 7 is to get 
away; from 2 to 3 to4to5to6 
to 7 is an Indian. 
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e; 
little daugh- 


er, 

One hundred from some pupils leaves the same; 

One — from some butter fat will leave a lot 
of paper; 

One thousand put to “sick” will grind your 


ee: 
Add fifty when you clear your debt and then you 
cut a caper; 
Take one from me and naught at all remains! 
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THE LOST: SPOR 





By Ehzabeth Sears 


3 ISS BRUCE!” So angry was the | 
voice of the man who appeared sud- 


denly beside her desk that Margaret | 


Bruce jumped. Something was wrong —and 
probably she was to blame. 

She looked up at Mr. Spencer, the editor of 
Goodrich’s Magazine, to whom she was assist- 
ant, and her eyes were as round as those of a 
frightened child. 

“Where is that story by Allan King?” the 
editor asked impatiently. ‘‘Came in last week— 
should have been read before now—important, 
very. Please look it up and bring it to me.” 

Before the girl had time to get her breath, he 
hurried back to his office. 

Allan King? She had never heard his name 
before—mueh less seen a story from him; but 
she knew that every story sent to the office came 
to her as soon as a record had been made of it 
in the entry department. She searched quickly 
through the box in which she kept the manu- 
seripts until she had read them; then, with 
increasing nervousness, she searched through 
her orderly desk. 

Almost four weeks before, Manas Bruce 
had come to the big publishing house of Goodrich 
Brothers on a month’s trial. Under any circum- | 
stances those first few weeks would not have | 
been easy for a sensitive girl like Margaret; but 
Mr. Spencer’s irascible, faultfinding nature had 
made them doubly hard for her. The last week 
had been the worst of all. One thing after 
another had happened to annoy the editor, and 
the fact that in most eases they concerned details 
that he had neglected to explain to her did not 
help matters. 

And now a manuscript had been lost! Straight- 
ening up from her desk, she pushed back a strand 
of hair from her flushed face. Perhaps Mr. 
Spencer was mistaken in thinking that the story 
had come in ; she could easily find out. 

Helen Eaton, the entry clerk, was Margaret’s 
friend, and she looked up with a smile as the 
girl came to her desk. 

“Helen,” Margaret said quickly, “will you 
please look up for me a story by Allan King? 
Mr. Spencer thinks that it came in last week, 
but I can’t find it.” 

“Yes, it came in,’’ answered Helen. 
member it.” 

She drew her entry book toward her and ran 
her fingers deftly through its pages. 

“Here it is. The Conflict, by Allan King, 
April 22. You must have it, Margaret, for the 
manuscripts go straight from my desk to the box 
in your room. Let me help you look for it.” 

Together the two girls again looked through 
Margaret’s box and desk, but they did not find 
the story. The other girls in the room joined 
in the search; even the stenographers looked 
through the stories that they were returning to 
the authors, but The Conflict had completely 
disappeared. 

The bright flush faded from Margaret’s face 
and left it white and drawn. 

“You know, Margaret,” Helen said, “even if 
the story is lost,—and it will probably turn up 
to-morrow,—the firm is not responsible. Don’t 
feel too badly about it. Mr. King undoubtedly 
has a carbon copy that he’ll send us.” 

“It’s more serious than that,’’ Margaret re- 
plied, trying to keep the tremor out of her voice. 
“One of the girls just said that Mr. Spencer 
worked hard to get this story. She heard him 
talking about it to one of the editors. Allan 
King has never sent us a story before, and I’m 
afraid that Mr. Spencer will be very much dis- 
pleased.” 

Much as Helen wanted to comfort her friend 
she could think of no suitable answer, for she 
knew that Mr. Spencer would probably receive 
the news just as Margaret expected him to re- 
ceive it. Everyone in the office had had occasion 
at some time to suffer from the short temper of 
the editor of Goodrich’s. Helen could not help 
comparing him with Mr. Folsom, the head of 
her department, who had never given her an 
unkind word during the two years she had 
worked for him. 

When Helen returned to her desk, she still 
thought of the story; possible hiding places for 
it kept coming to mind even as she worked. Her 
friendship for Margaret was strong and dated 
back to early girlhood. Every summer for seven 
years Margaret had come to visit an aunt in the 
New England village where Helen’s father was 
the pastor of a small church, with a salary sadly 
out of proportion to the needs of his large family. 

When the old aunt died, Margaret’s visits to 
the village ceased. Then came the year when 
Margaret went to college, and Helen, who longed 
ardently to join her, went instead to New York 
to takea position with Goodrich Brothers. There 
were too many little brothers and sisters growing 
up in the Eaton family to make college possible 
for Helen. 

For a little time the girls almost lost track of 
each other, and then chance took a hand. One 
day a pale-faced girl in black came to take the 
position of assistant on Goodrich’s, and Helen 
recognized Margaret Bruce. 


“yj re- 





torn between joy at having found her friend 
again and sorrow for the reasons that had brought 
them together. For Margaret’s father had died 
suddenly, while she was still in college,—her 


| mother had been dead for years,—and there was 


; And now everything 





That night, as Helen hurried home, she was 


almost nothing left of the large estate that he 


| was supposed to have owned. It was an old, 


old story, but Helen could hardly believe that 
it had happened to her friend, whom she had 
always looked upon as the most fortunate of 
mortals. 

In fact, Helen hesitated to propose to “Margaret 
that she come and live with her in the quiet, old- 
fashioned boarding house where she had spent 
her two years in New York; but when she at 
last mustered courage 
enough to make the sug- 
gestion, Margaret ac- 
cepted it eagerly. 

In the weeks that had 
followed, the two girls 
had dropped back into 
their old intimacy as 
naturally as if they had 
never been separated. 


would have: been going 
well except for Mr. 
Spencer, 

All that day he kept 
rushing out of his office 
toask whether the story 
had turned up; and the 
erosser he got the more 
worried Margaret 
looked. At five o’clock 
the two girls went home 
together. It wasa silent 
walk. Margaret did not 
dare to think what 
would happen at the 
end of the week if the 
story were not found. 
How could she expect 
to be recommended to 
the firm under the cir- 
cumstances— especially 
by Mr. Spencer, who 
certainly was not in- 
clined to make allow- 
ances, 

“It wouldn’t be fair !”” 
she burst out suddenly, 
when they had reached 
their room. “No one 
can be sure that I ever 
had that story! It wouldn’t be fair to—to send 
me off for that—” The tears that she had 
managed to keep back all day began to fall. 

As Helen gathered her into her arms and tried 
to reassure her, she vowed to herself that she 
would do something the next day. She would 
find that story if she had to go through all the 
manuscripts in the office. 

Early the next morning Mr. King telephoned 
to the office of the publishing house to ask why 
he had not heard from his story. Mr. Spencer 
rushed into Margaret’s room, and, after a few 
words very much to the point, rushed out again, 
and almost collided with Helen at the door. 

Margaret was not pale any longer. Two 
bright red spots burned in her cheeks. She said 
nothing, and Helen made no comment, but has- 
tened to announce that she had an inspiration. 

‘““‘Weren’t you reading proof on the twenty- 
second?” sheasked. ‘You might have gathered 
up the manuscript with some pages of proof and 
sent it upstairs to the printer.” 

Margaret nodded. 

“T thought of that; but I asked up there, and 
they hadn’t seen it.” 

Helen went away again without saying any- 
thing ; but she knew Mr. Dunn, the head printer, 
pretty well, and she also knew how busy he was 
with the half dozen magazines that the firm pub- 
lished every month. The chances were that no 
one had bothered much to look for the lost story. 
So she went upstairs and told ad troubles to 
Mr. Dunn. 

“Yes, yes, I’ve heard about that once,”’ he said 
rather shortly. ‘‘There’s all the copy that went 
into Goodrich’s last month; you can look it over 
if you want to.” 

Helen climbed to a high stool at a proof reader’s 
desk that happened to be unused and began to 
go carefully through the pile of typewritten 
pages. After a few minutes Mr. Dunn came 
over and stood beside her. 

“T suppose you know,” he said, leaning a 
moment against her desk, ‘‘that Miss Watson is 
leaving next month to be married ?” 

Helen’s heart gave a little jump as she looked 
up quickly. The old man turned away, but not 
before she had caught a kindly twinkle in his 
eyes that belied his gruff manner. She had 
heard that Miss Watson was leaving, but she 
had not known when. In fact, Mr. Folsom had 
told her that she had been spoken of to fill the 
vacancy. It would be a real promotion. 

For the moment, as she perched on her high 
seat, she forgot Margaret and her troubles. 





“I SUPPOSE YOU KNOW,” HE SAID, 
LEAVING NEXT MONTH TO BE MARRIED?" 





While the great printing presses crashed and 
peunded round her, she idly indulged herself in 
bright daydreams; but not for long. With a 
start, she remembered the work in hand, and 
began again to search the papers. Suddenly, 
with a ery of triumph, she held up the missing 
manuscript. 

Things were brightening! Picking up the 
story and waving it joyously at Mr. Dunn, who 
only deigned to nod grimly, she hurried down- 
stairs to tell the good news to Margaret; but at 
the door she paused, halted by the sound of Mr. 
Spencer’s voice:raised angrily. Poor Margaret! 
The other girls were bending over their work, 
trying not to hear. 

‘What a disposition that man has!’’ Helen 
said to herself indignantly. ‘‘He’ll be furious 
when he hears what happened to his old story.” 

And then, for the second time that day, Helen 
had an inspiration. She did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but, walking straight into the room, laid 
The Conflict on Margaret’s desk. 

‘*Mr. Spencer,” she said, ‘“‘I’m sorry that 


DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 





you’ve had so much trouble. I have found the 
manuscript—and I’m sorry about the delay.” 

If she had spent an hour in planning her 
words, she could not have succeeded better. 
Mr. Spencer took them just as she had meant 
him to take them. 

“Thought you never made mistakes in the entry 
department !’? he answered angrily. ‘Greatest 
possible inconvenience, Miss Eaton— shall be 
forced to speak to Mr. Folsom. Miss Bruce, I 
beg your pardon.” And before either girl could 
answer, he was gone with the manuscript. 

Margaret was as completely deceived by 
Helen’s explanation as Mr. Spencer had been. 
‘*Now you’re in trouble, Helen. I’m so sorry !’’ 

“He can’t hurt me,” Helen answered, and 
smiled bravely; but as she walked slowly back 
to her desk a very real doubt of the truth of her 
words assailed her. 

Ordinarily she would not have greatly objected 
if a complaint were made against her in such a 
good cause; but just now, if there were anything 
in Mr. Dunn’s hint, the results might be serious. 
Already she began to wonder what she could 
say if Mr. Folsom should question her. How 
could she be truthful to him and loyal to her 
friend? 

Helen took this new problem home to luncheon 
with her, and it interfered with her meal so 
thoroughly that her plate was carried away 
almost untouched. Everything seemed so con- 
fused! If she could only slip away somewhere 
and think things out; but the noon hour was 
soon over, and she found herself back at her 
desk with her mind still unsettled. Her only 
hope was that Mr. Spencer might relent. 

But presently she saw Mr. Folsom coming 
toward her, and something in his grave, kind 
eyes told her that he had heard the complaint. 
He stopped beside her desk and looked search- 
ingly down at her. Helen’s heart began to beat 
quickly. . 

“Miss Eaton,” he said, “Mr. Spencer has made 
a complaint of carelessness against you, the first 
that has come to me in the two years that you 
have been in my department. It is particularly 
unfortunate at this time. What have you to say 
about it?” 

With a hand that trembled slightly, Helen 
picked up a pen and carefully traced lines on the 
blotter before her. Now was the time to speak ; 
she could clear herself with a word. How could 
she fail this man who was doing everything in 
his power to help her? 


She raised her eyes determinedly. “I’m so 


sorry, Mr. Folsom—but I have nothing to say.” 





“THAT MISS WATSON IS 





For a long moment the man looked downat her. 
“I’m sorry, too, Miss Eaton,”’ he said at last, “very 
sorry.” He turned and went back to his office. 

Helen sat quite still at her desk. “Particularly 
unfortunate at this time!” The words seemed 
to pound on her throbbing brain. She had thrown 
away her first big chance—no, she had given 
it away, and she was glad of it. Oh, no, she 
was not, she was sorry! Things were more 
confused than ever. At last, lifting her eyes 
wearily to the clock, she was surprised to find 
that it was already five o’clock. A pile of neg- 
lected manuscripts still lay on her desk—and she 
‘was very tired. 

She was glad of the excuse of unfinished work 
when Margaret came to walk home with her. 
She had to brace herself to meet her friend’s 
frank eyes. She could not stand their scrutiny 
now. She felt that she must be alone. 

The office emptied rapidly. For a while she 
worked hard; the mechanical task that was so 
familiar to her gave her some relief from her 
problems. But at last there was nothing more 
for her to do. Now was the time 
to think things out to a conclusion. 

Everything was quiet on that 
floor ; the elevator had stopped run- 
ning. There must be some men 
still working on the floor above, for 
she could hear a press going. It 
seemed to beat time to the throbbing 
in her head, 

Helen stirred impatiently, What 
was the use of pretending—of put- 
ting off thought any longer? She 
was wretchedly unhappy. And 
there was no help for it! 

No help for it! A sudden thought 
leaped to her mind, and she sat up 
erect in her chair. 

It might not be too late! She 
would not sacrifice herself in this 
way even for Margaret. She could 
get Mr. Folsom on the telephone. 

With burning cheeks, the girl 
sought to justify herself, There 
were her little brothers and sisters, 
and what she owed them. There 
was Mr. Folsom and her duty to 
him. And then there was herself. 
It was not right for her to lose such 
a chance! 

The telephone operator had long 
since gone, but Helen knew enough 
of the switchboard for her purpose. 

Seizing one of the wires, she 
pushed in a plug for Central. The 
answer seemed a long time in coming, 
and when it did come it sounded 
faint and far away. 

“Number? Number?’ 

Helen tried to answer, but some- 
thing seemed to choke her. 

“Number? What number do 
you want ?” the operator called impatiently. 

With a hand as heavy as lead, Helen pulled 
out the plug without answering and stumbled 
back to her desk. The loyalty of friendship had 
won! But, shaken and exhausted, with her head 
pillowed on her arms, Helen sobbed alone in the 
empty office. 


The next morning, as Helen was listlessly 
opening the mail piled high on her desk, Mr. 
Folsom came out of his office and stood beside 
her. It was a hard moment for Helen, but she 
nerved herself to meet it. She guessed why he 
had come, and only hoped that she could keep 
from showing him her disappointment. 

So, summoning all her courage, she looked up 
and said good morning with as near an approach 
to her usual manner as she could manage. To 
her surprise he was smiling down at her even 
more cordially than usual. 

“T had a talk with Mr. Dunn last night, and 
then I did some thinking,’’ he said. 

Helen’s heart seemed to skip a beat. What 
did he mean? 

After a slight pause, Mr. Folsom went on: 
“That was indeed very generous of you, Miss 
Eaton.” 

Still trying to understand, Helen stared up at 
him. She felt that she must say something, but 
nothing came to her lips except a faltering, ‘‘Oh, 
thank you, Mr. Folsom! 

“But how did you happen to see Mr. Dunn?” 
she asked at last. 

“T’m not certain whether it was accident or 
not,” he answered, still smiling. ‘‘Mr. Dunn 
notices more than we give him credit for some- 
times. And, by the way, Miss Eaton, that 
matter about Miss Watson’s position is settled. 
You are to have it—if you like.” 

If she liked! 

“Oh, thank you!” Helen murmured again 
huskily, but with a joyous smile. 


o ¢ 


IMPOSSIBLE TO MANY 
OROTHY’S aunt was trying to explain 
‘‘standard time’’ to her, but Dorothy 
was not quite sure that she understood. 

‘*Well, never mind,’’ said her aunt; ‘‘you 
are only in the third grade. When you have 
gone to school a little longer, you will learn 
all about it.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’? answered the little girl, with an 
assuring smile. ‘‘Our teacher says that even 
lots of eighth graders don’t understand longi- 
tude and gratitude. ’’ 
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PROVERBIAL WEATHER | 


Vim: “By Alan James 


weather proverbs 
cannot have any prac- 
tical use in this enlightened 
age, since almost every coun- 
try maintains its own weather 
service and supplies scientific 
forecasts to its inhabitants. 
Our own Weather Bureau in 
Washington, however, after 
carefully sifting these ancient 
maxims, has officially adopted 
a number of them for the use 
of its observers, both amateur and professional. 
Scientific meteorology is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to prophesy with any degree of cer- 
tainty whether a season will be warm or cool, 
good or bad for crops. Not so with proverbial 
meteorology. There are a number of proverbs 
that rush in where the angels of science fear 
to tread, and, according to the government ex- 
perts, not a few of these homely sayings hit 
the nail of truth fairly on the head. 

‘*Frost year—fruit year, ’’ or ‘‘ Year of snow, 
fruit will grow,’’ is one of the proverbs that 
farmers have found to be quite truthful. This 
proverb, known in still another form as ‘‘A 
year of snow, a year of plenty,’’ has its basis 
in the fact that a more or less continuous cov- 
ering of snow, incident to a cold winter, not 
only delays the blossoming of fruit trees until 
after the season of killing frosts, but also pre- 
vents the alternate thawing and freezing that 
is so injurious to wheat and other winter 
grains. 

Scientific prophecies concerning the immedi- 
ate weather are usually based on the appear- 
ance of the sky and the sun, moon and stars. 
‘*A red sun has water in his eye’’ is usually 
a faithful forecast of rain, because the redness 
of the sun is induced, for the most part, by 
the moisture in the atmosphere, which holds 
in suspension the particles of dust and smoke 
that cause the peculiar color. Water vapor 
both scatters and absorbs the blue and other 
short - wave -length colors of sunlight to a 
greater extent than it does the longer red 
waves. This effect becomes more marked as 
the particles coalesce. Hence, when the atmos- 
phere is heavily charged with dust particles 
that have become water laden we see the sun 
as a fiery red ball. 

Next to the color of the sun, the appearance 
of the sky is the favorite medium in the hands 
of prophets to foretell the coming weather. 
From an old poet we have: 

A red morn that ever yet betokened 

Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 

Sorrow to the shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

Gusts and foul flaws to herdsmen and to herds. 

There are other and more easily remembered 
lines that express the same thought; such, for 
example, as: 

Sky red in the morning 

Is a sailor’s sure warning. 
Sky red at night 

Is a sailor’s delight. 

In many ways the most interesting of the 
proverbs that deal with the connection between 
the weather and the color of the sky is the one 
that, according to Matthew, Christ used to 
answer the Pharisees when they asked that 
He show them a sign from heaven: 

He answered and said unto them, When it is 
evening, ye say, It will be fair weather; for the 
sky is red. And in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to-day; for the sky is red and lowering. 


The cause of the fair weather that follows 
a red sunset and of the foul that comes after a 
red sunrise is well known to scientific meteor- 
ologists and, because it is as nearly infallible 
as any general forecast can be, the proverbs of 
this nature have been officially approved by 
the Weather Bureau. 

Shakespeare, who appears to have been a 
good weather prophet, gives us another sign 
by which to interpret a different kind of sunset: 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, 


And by the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 


This is the expression of the scientific truth 
that an absence of moisture in the air brings in- 
to prominence the yellow (shorter-wave-length) 
colors and therefore presages dry weather. 

If, however, the sky be neither red nor 
yellow, but is overcast with a uniform gray, 
we know that innumerable tiny water globules 
are present—a condition that favors rain and 
justifies the proverb: 

If the sun is set in gray, 
The next will be a rainy day. 


Many proverbs foretelling rain and bad 
weather are based on the appearance of solar 
or lunar halos and coronas, and, as these form 
only when there is much moisture in the air, 
the proverbs of this class are well founded. 
Typical of such sayings is that of the Zufii 
Indians, which predicts, ‘‘When the sun is in 
his house, it will rain soon.’’ 

_ Others refer to the apparent diameter of the 
Circle in connection with the proximity of the 
bad weather. Thus we have, ‘‘'The bigger 
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is far, the storm is n’ar 
—when the wheel is 
n’ar, the storm is far.’’ 
Many persons have 
supposed, and some still main- 
tain, that the moon controls 
the weather, and there are 
numerous proverbs based on 
this assumed relation. That 
belief is no doubt due to the 
fact that the appearance of 
the moon depends upon the 
conditions of the atmosphere, 
and, therefore, proverbs based 
upon phenomena of this nature are more or 
less sound and of much value when applied to 
local conditions. 
Thus ‘‘Clear moon, frost soon’’ and ‘‘Moon- 
light nights have the heaviest frosts’’ are true 
because on the clearest nights the cooling of | 
the earth’s surface by radiation is greatest and | 
most likely to cause precipitation in the form 
of dew or frost. 
‘‘Sharp horns do threaten windy weather’’ 
is another interesting proverb based on the 
fact that when the air is clear sight is inter- 
fered with by atmospheric inequalities that 
wind will eliminate. Therefore, when the 
moon’s horns appear sharp, we know that 
these inequalities do not exist, and the natural 
inference is that they have been smoothed out 
by strong winds, which will later reach the 
surface of the earth. 
Like the sun and the moon, the stars have 
furnished a number of proverbs concerning the 
weather. Many of these are only nonsense, but 
a few have decided merit, as, for instance: 


When the stars begin to huddle, 
The earth will soon become a puddle. 





This contains the germ of an excellent fore- 
east. The scientific reason behind the couplet 
is that when a mist, caused by the beginning 
of condensation, forms over the sky, the smaller 
stars cease to be visible, while the brighter ones 
shine dimly with a blur of light about them, 
each looking like a small confused cluster of 
stars. Hence comes the jdea that stars can 
‘*huddle’’ together at one time and be separated 
at another. 

The height, extent and shape of clouds 
depend upon the humidity, temperature and 
motion of the atmosphere. Consequently they 
often furnish reliable warnings of the coming 
weather. Thus one proverb correctly says, 
‘*The higher the clouds, the finer the 
weather.’’ But this saying must be restricted 
to stratus clouds or other more common clouds. 
It does not apply to those wispy or cirrus 
clouds, the highest of all, that float from five 
to eight miles above sea level. In connection 
with these the proverb says: 

Mackerel scales and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


Part of the air that forms the strong upward 
current near the centre of a storm rises to 
great heights and there comes into contact with 
the swiftly moving layers that carry it and its 
ice particles far ahead of the rains. As the 
resultant clouds are only the overrunning part 
of a storm that is coming from the same gen- 
eral direction, the proverb is evidently well- 
founded. 

When the air is damp and the day is warm, 
great cumulus or thunderhead clouds are 
likely to form and produce frequent local 
showers. Hence: 


When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth’s refreshed by frequent showers. 


The equalization of the temperature by 
means of the presence of a large amount of 
moisture—warming the cold places by conden- 
sation and chilling the warm ones by evapora- 
tion—is responsible for the easy transmission 
of sound on a day when rain is imminent. 
Therefore there is good reason to accept the 
proverb that says: 


Sound traveling far and wide, 
A stormy day will betide. 


Decrease in atmospheric pressure and in- 
crease in humidity are two other storm por- 
tents that have led to a number of well-founded 
proverbs or accurate observations. Thus we 
find it stated that the approach of a storm is 
heralded by the rising of water in wells, by 
the more abundant flow of certain springs, by 
the bubbling of marshes, by the bad odors of 
ditches, and various other phenomena, all of 
which are due to that decrease in atmospheric 
pressure which precedes a storm. 

The increase of humidity—favorable to pre- 
cipitation —is indicated by the gathering of 
moisture on cold objects, by the collection of 
perspiration on our own skin owing to dimin- 
ished evaporation and by the dampness of 
many substances that easily absorb moisture. 
The last effect is illustrated by the packing of 
salt, the tightening of cordage and the strings 
of musical instruments, the damp appearance 
of stone walls and columns, the settling of 
smoke and a number of related phenomena, 
all of which have been appealed to with more 
or less justification from science as evidence of 
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the ring the nearer the wet”’ ; ‘‘When the wheel 





a coming storm. 






One of the most picturesque 
roads in America—the fa- 
mous sky-line drive of Colorado 


You Can Be Sure of Goodyears 


You are sure of a good tire when you buy a 
Goodyear Tire because we are sure. We make 
sure. 


All our effort over the last decade—in the selec- 
tion of material, in the pursuit of experiment, 
in the manufacture of x product itself—has 
been to make thissureness positive and constant. 


We have spent vast sums in processes, tests and 
inspections, and developed machines and 
special methods, all to this end. 


And today there is not a single inexpert mo- 
ment in the making of a Goodyear Tire. 


The object desired—certain and invariable 
goodness in every tire sent forth—has been ac- 
complished. Everywhere, Goodyear Tires 
stand for a definite measure of value. 


Motorists, generally, know that this measure 
of value commonly exceeds what can be had 
for like investment elsewhere, and for that 
reason more Goodyear Tires are sold than any 
other brand. 


Motorists, generally, know they are sure of a 
good tire when they buy a Goodyear Tire. 


You can be just as sure. 


For the success that has been ours, and which 
we trust will continue to be ours, we realize 
rests and must rest upon such confidence of 
the public in Goodyear products. 


And so realizing, it is inevitable that we shall 
seek to sustain this confidence in Goodyear 
products, by continuing to maée sure. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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MALINDA KIVETT'S WEDDING 


Op by Anna Brownell Dunaway 





” HEN Bright = 
Pruitt mar- — 
ried Malinda y 


Kivett in the spring of 
’44,’’ grandmother began 
reminiscently, and the 
girls looked up with in- 
terest, ‘‘he rose before sunup and rode on horse- 
back to the Kivett place, twelve miles away.’’ 

‘*Just imagine Richard’s coming for me on 
horseback in all the glory of his frock coat, 
silk hat and white gloves!’’ said Evelyn, 
with asmile. ‘‘He’ll be only too glad to hide 
such magnificence within a taxi.’’ 

She blushed a little as she bent over her 
sewing. She was embroidering French knots 
in a dainty ribbon-run gown for her wedding 
trousseau. 

‘*Bright Pruitt had no magnificence to 
hide,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘and an ox sled 
was his nearest approach to a taxicab.’’ 

‘*Poor Bright!’’ cried Evelyn, laughing. 
‘*And how did he look? Was he attired in 
the conventional black ?’’ 

Grandmother broke off a thread before she 
replied. ‘‘ Land, no, child! Bright Pruitt 
was glad enough to have a suit of homespun 
made out of wool that had been sheared from 
the sheep, washed, picked and colored, carded, 
spun and woven in town. It was blue in color, 
and his mother was his tailor.’’ 

‘*And not even a posy in his buttonhole, I 
dare say,’’ said Evelyn. 

‘*Well, I should say not,’’ said grandmother 
severely. ‘‘ People would have thought he 
was crazy. And there were no ushers or 
flower girls or ring bearers, either. A wed- 
ding seventy years ago was vastly different 
from the pomp and glitter and ceremony of 
to-day. Those were simple times, my dear. 

‘*But, as I was saying, Bright Pruitt dressed 
himself by candlelight, putting on his blue 
homespun and his best shirt made from linen 
spun from flax of his own raising. 

‘*In those days in Indiana, travel was not 
what it is now; the roads were hilly, rough 
or swampy, as the case might be, and there 
were innumerable gates to be opened in the 
stake-and-rider fences. So twelve miles was 
spoken of in the local vernacular, as ‘right 
smart’ of a distance. 

‘*That is why Bright made so early a start, 
for the wedding was to take place in the fore- 
noon, and be followed by a wedding dinner to 
which neighbors and friends for miles round 
had been invited. | 

‘“‘When he arrived the guests were already | 
assembled, the minister had come from Mon- | 
rovia three miles away, and Malinda, with | 
cheeks like red roses, was shyly mingling with 
the company. 

‘*There was no wedding bell or canopy or 
palms. When the minister rose, Bright and 
Malinda walked over and took their places in 
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BRIGHT AND MALINDA TOOK | 

| 
THEIR PLACES IN FRONT OF | 
THE HUGE FIREPLACE | 






front of the huge fireplaée. Bright’s cousin, 
James Pruitt, and Malinda’s cousin, Polly 
McDaniel, stood up with them. 

‘* Bright and Malinda made a handsome 
couple. I seem to see them now, as if it were 
only yesterday. And in the background I can 
see Malinda’s little twin brothers, Hezekiah 
and Bethira, in their short-waisted butternut 
suits, clinging to their mother’s skirt and | 
sniffling. Malinda had been like a mother to | 
them. ’’ 

‘How did the bride look?’’ asked Evelyn | 
with interest. 

‘*As nearly as I can remember, for I was 
only a child of seven,’’ said grandmother, 
‘*she was a black-eyed, black-haired girl, with 
smooth, red cheeks. Justa slip of a girl, too— | 
only seventeen. E 

‘*Her dress was of white crossbarred muslin. | 
The Kivetts were forehanded, and Malinda | 
had bought her dress at Monrovia. It was | 
the first crossbarred muslin ever seen in those 
parts. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad she had a white wedding 
gown,’’ said Evelyn. ‘‘And was it made} 
with a round neck and short sleeves and a 
cute little short waist?’’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind,’’ 
mother. 


replied grand- 
‘*Tt was made with a plain waist or 





body sewed on to a rather full skirt, and it | 


| do now,” retorted grandmother. 


| Ann,’ said she. 
| real business of life begins.’ 


3 hadahigh neck and long 
sleeves. ’’ 

‘*Such styles!’? com- 
mented Evelyn. ‘‘Didn’t 
the people look curious 
in those days!’’ 

‘*No more so than they 
‘*But to go 
on with the wedding. I remember they had 
a great dinner of turkey and quince preserves 
and pound cake. There was boiled beef and 
cabbage, too, and rye bread. We have no such 
eating nowadays, child. Nothing in modern 
cookery can compare with it. 

‘‘While the dinner was in progress the sky 
became overcast and presently rain began to 
fall in driving sheets. It rained all that after- 
noon and far into the night. By morning the 
muddy pond known as ‘the lake,’ between the 
Kivett and the Pruitt farms, had overflowed, 
and the surrounding country was a vast, seeth- 
ing river. In those days there was no drain- 
age system, and rains like that made travel 
impossible. 

‘* The neighbors dispersed quickly before 
the roads should become impassable, but it 
was out of the question for Bright and Malinda 
to travel a distance of twelve miles with their 
household goods on an ox sled. 

‘The infare was to have been held the fol- 
lowing day at the log cabin that Bright had 
built near his parents’ home, but of course it 
had to be given up, and Bright and Malinda 
had to stay for several days at the Kivetts’ 
before they could go over the road. 

‘*T saw Malinda brush away a tear, for she 
hated to give up her housewarming. 

‘Well, 1’ll never forget the morning they 
left for their new home. I had slept late, and 
when I opened my eyes I saw Malinda trip- 
ping in and out among the big beds, patting 
them and making them up deftly. 

‘‘She spoke to me kindly: ‘Get up, little 
Ann; the sun is an hour high!’ Then she 
helped me dress and smoothed my hair with 
deft fingers. It was a beautiful spring morn- 
ing. The sap was running in the maple grove, 
and the orchard was just beginning to bloom. 
Malinda, carrying a pitcher, started for the 
spring. I caught her hand and cried gayly, 
‘Let us run a race to the spring house!’ 

‘‘She threw back her head and ran with me 
like a young deer. She reached the spring 
house first, and, laughing merrily, caught me 
in her arms and kissed me. 

‘““Then, all at onee, her face sobered. ‘I 
mustn’t do this any more, little Ann,’ she 
whispered. : 

‘*T begged her to tell me why. 

‘*She smoothed her rumpled hair with sweet 
dignity. ‘Because I’m married now, Ann,’ 
she said. 

‘¢But I was not satisfied. ‘And can’t you 
play any more when you are married?’ I 
questioned. 

‘**Some day you will understand, little 
‘When we are married the 


‘*Not long after, she mounted the horse her 


father had given her for a dowry and rode | 


away with Bright to their one-roomed log 
eabin. 
‘*On the ox sled were loaded the two spinning 


‘wheels, the bedding, the iron kettles, delft 


dishes and pewter spoons. The cow, which 
was also a part of Malinda’s dowry, followed 
behind. 

‘*Bright’s father had given him a horse, 
saddle and bridle, and his mother a corded 
bedstead and a feather bed. 

‘*Malinda turned once, at a bend in the road, 
waved me good-by and smiled in her sweet, 
serious way. And I thought of her words to 
me at the spring house: ‘When we are married 
the real business of life begins.’ ’’ 

‘*Poor, poor Malinda!’’ cried Evelyn, and 
her eyes were soft with tears. ‘‘Just think 
of starting housekeeping in one room! Why, 
it wouldn’t hold the presents that Richard 
and I will get! I suppose poor Malinda lived 
and died in that backwoods cabin, and never 
saw a chafing dish, or knew the difference 
between a rabbit and a souffié —’’ 

‘*Child,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘this is the 
true story of your Great-Aunt Malinda Pruitt. 


| And she lived to grace a governor’s mansion. 


But more than that, she was known far and 
wide for her gracious personality. She made 
her cabin home to blossom as the rose. She 
was a gentlewoman, a real helpmate, a wise 
mother, asympathizing neighbor and a sincere 
friend. ’’ 

For a moment Evelyn was silent, and then 
she said: 

‘*What a life, and what achievement! It 

makes me feel so useless. Why, I have never 
pieced a quilt, have never even seen a spin- 
ning wheel, have never —’’ 
. She stopped speaking suddenly with a catch 
in her voice. ‘‘O grandmother, thank you for 
telling me! I will try to make as fine a busi- 
ness of my married life as Great-Aunt Malinda 
did of hers. ’’ 








WHY 
THE CHANDLER LEADS 


OUR years ago the Chandler Six was announced to the public. Three years 
ago it was still an infant in the industry, though beginning to attract rather 


wide attention. ‘Two years ago, with a radical reduction in price without any 
cheapening of the car, it became the talk of the trade and public alike. A year 
ago it had come to be recognized as having very substantially arrived. Thousands 
were buying Chandlers. 


Today the Chandler occupies one of the foremost positions in the whole industry. 
All of which would seem to prove that the Chandler idea—to build the best six- 
cylinder motor car and sell it at a moderate price—is just as right today as it was 
four years ago. 


Chandler leadership is founded on motor superiority, attractiveness of body 
designs, splendid equipment, and a price free from inflation. 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $1995 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 Limousine, $2695 
All prices f.0.b. Cleveland 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Dept. G, Cleveland 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway Cable Address, ‘‘Chanmotor’’ 
DEALERS IN HUNDREDS OF CITIES AND TOWNS 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


CHANDLER SIX $1395 















—an Extra Bonus every month ; 
doubled if you win three or more 


R new subscriptions sent us between January 1 and 

July 1, 1917, you will not only receive a Premium 
for every new subscription and a Winner’s Gift for 
every multiple of five new subscriptions, but you will 
also receive a Monthly Cash Bonus as follows: 


For an average of Five new subscriptions 








~ A per week, totaling twenty in any calendar 
‘onus month, we will give a Cash Bonus of $10.00 
Class B For an average of Four new subscriptions 
B a per week, totaling sixteen in any calendar 
onus month, we will give a Cash Bonus of $7.00 
Class C For an average of Three new subscriptions 
Bom per week, totaling twelve in any calendar 
onus month, we will give a Cash Bonus of $4.50 
Class D For an average of Two new subscriptions 
sede per week, totaling eight in any calendar 
month, we will give a Cash Bonus of $2.50 
Class E For an average of One new subscription 
en, “ee week, totaling four in any calendar 


month, we will give a Cash Bonus of $1.00 
The above offer is to be repeated each month, January to June inclusive 
Doubl e B onus If a subscriber wins Three or more Monthly 
Bonuses between January 1 and July 1, 1917 (in 
any one class or in several different classes), we will double his Bonus by sending 
him on July 16 an extra amount equal to all the Monthly Bonus Money he has 
earned between January 1 and July 1. Our offer of a Double Bonus will thus 
enable any Companion subscriber to win as much as $120.00 in Bonus Money, 
besides receiving a Premium for every new subscription and a Winner’s Gift on 
every fifth subscription. 
Note. (1) Bonus Offers are — to Companion subscribers only (not agents), and are 
subject to Conditions in October Premium List. (2) The mailing date of your new sub- 
scription orders determines the month in which they will be counted. (3) At the end 


of each month send statement of number of subscriptions secured, to check with our 
record. (4) Monthly Bonus Prizes are mailed about the fifteenth of following month. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Both Need Bran Daily 


Not old folks only, but young folks 
too, need their daily ounce of bran. 

It is Nature’s laxative. Whoever lives 
on fine food needs bran to offset it. 

It must be flake bran to be fully 
efficient. It must be hidden in a dainty 
to be likable. 

Pettijohn’s is a luscious food, with 
25 per cent bran flakes. Learn what 
good days start with Pettijohn’s, and 
you never will omit it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
fou with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 


am flour in any recipe. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 


TRY BEFORE You Buy 


“No oth other concern will “concern will offer you suct you such values oF or 
such terms. Make 

































MQ colors and sizes 
in the famous 
“Ranger” line of bicycles 
freight prepaid to ay town. 
Sent on ERES r BO 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

“om From our new 1917 catalog 
select the particular style 
bicycle 







cessful bicycle con- 

cern in the country. 

TIRES 53,"2."; 

Horns and 

Rare’ for all bicycles 
t half usual prices. 


Send No Money 


but write today for this new 
ee catalog, also full partic- 
ulars of new ay tree trial 

eer. Do not buy until youreceiveit. WRITE NOW. 


MEAD Sort Omens 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


Meaemie introduced by us three 

















It is a success every- 
me where, plants growing 2 to 3 
~ feet, a pyramid of color, its 

many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool- lke substanceand 
|) most intense crimson scarlet. 

: Flowers develop inJune and 

‘gm, none fade before frost, ever 

~ brilliant and showy beyond 

Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 

8 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
i ors and vigor they are marvels. 

Seed 10 cts. per pkt.,3 for 25ets, 

Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 

in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 

being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

These 8 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 cts. 
See hag ns Be for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Oatalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the hey 2 eo in the world of 
Gladiolus Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, I 

OHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., “Horal Park, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
















FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY PAA 
ks - Catalog with attractive prices mailed SS 
{ree upon request. Special offer, either of these 


style pins, with any equal number of letters and Ww 
fumerals, one or two colors of enamel. Sterling —. 800 each 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 150 each; $1.50 doz 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROOMESTER, N.Y. 








PLAYING THE GAME 


HEN, at the time of the Boer War, the 

most English and imperialist of British 

poets, who was also acclaimed every- 
where as the unofficial laureate of the British 
army, made disparaging reference to “flanneled 
fools at the wicket” and “muddied oafs at the 
goals,’”’ there was an immediate outcry of protest 
and resentment. Englishmen had been brought 
up too long on the Duke of Wellington’s famous 
saying that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton to believe, even on the word 
of Rudyard Kipling, that cricket and football could 
interfere with what the poet had often called “the 
Great Game” between. nations, fought out by 
diplomats first and soldiers afterwards. England 
is temperamentally slow to wake up, to perceive 
a crisis; but it is by no means her devotion to sport 
alone that hinders her from understanding just 
when affairs are getting serious. The matter goes 
deeper than that. 

Of course the first epithet the remonstrants 
made use of was “un-English’’; but Mr. Kipling, 
if he had but known it, could have cited a prece- 
dent at once English and royal—for his objections 
to football, at least. As long ago as 1349 King 
Edward III issued an order forbidding the game 
of football entirely because it interfered with the 
one “rightful sport” of men and soldiers, which in 
| those days was deemed archery. To be sure, the 
| order was little enforced and soon forgotten, and 
| British bowmen—who had won the Battle of Crécy 
| but three years before—continued for many years 
| later to be the best in the world, although they 
| also continued to play football. It was not, how- 
ever, in those days considered a game for gentle- 
men, but rather a rough-and-tumble, plebeian 
sport, suitable to the “ yokels and ’prentices” 
among whom it was popular. 

Now comes the great war,—the greatest of all 
wars,—and curiously enough in the British army 
once more the football comes to the fore, but this 
time in no mere figurative reference to the playing 
fields of home. Close behind the trenches, almost 
daily, the game is played with enthusiasm by eager 
“Tommies” and applauded by their officers; but 
that is not all. By more than one regiment, on 
more than one occasion, footballs have been actu- 
ally borne into battle and kicked forward under 
heavy fire across the battlefield—chiefly from 
sheer dash and bravado, but partly also because 
to follow the ball, and to have a ball to follow, 
proved an encouragement and help during the 
advance. The most notable instance was that of 
the East Surrey Regiment during the fighting on 
the Somme. When the Surreys were about to 
leave their trenches to attack over a mile and a 
quarter of ground, the captain of one company 
gave his men four footballs, one for each section 
commander. At the instant of leaving cover the 
four commanders kicked off, and the men started 
after the balls, keeping up, as they had been com- 
manded, a “dribbling competition” down the field 
toward the distant and dangerous goal. Their 
captain was killed almost immediately, and men 
fell fast; but the balls were Kept steadily in play. 
Two were lost or destroyed before reaching the 
enemy’s lines; when the fight was over, two were 
found well within the captured trenches. 

It is an episode to touch the imagination. Not 
Mr. Kipling, but a lesser poet, ‘“Touchstone,” in 
the Daily Mail has celebrated it in simple but 
spirited verse: 

On through the hail of slaughter 
Where gallant comrades fall, 
‘Where blood is poured like water, 
They drive the trickling ball. 
The fear of death before them 
Is but an empty name. 
True to the land that bore them 
The Surreys play the game! 


The two footballs that were kicked ahead to 
victory have been sent to England, and will be 
preserved and cherished among the trophies of 
the regiment as carefully as if they were battle 


flags. 
e¢ 9 


WHEN THE SULTAN BLUNDERED 
Tim haphazard way in which the British 





Empire was put together is illustrated by the 

story of the occupation of Egypt told by Sir 
Edwin Pears in Forty Years in Constantinople. 
Mr. Gladstone had always maintained thatthe 
British occupation of Egypt was not intended to be 
permanent. He remained loyal to the conviction 
that England ought to maintain the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire. He was 
really disappointed that the Sultan would not send 
troops to accompany our army into Egypt as Lord 
Dufferin asked him to. If Abdul Hamid had had 
half the shrewdness with which his flatterers 
credited him, he would gladly have accepted the 
invitation. 

When the Conservatives came into power, Lord 
Salisbury renewed the declarations that our occu- 
pation of Egypt was only temporary, and sent out 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff to arrange conditions 
for its evacuation. Sir Henry succeeded after 
about two months in coming to an arrangement by 
which the last soldier was to leave Egypt within 
seven years, with the condition that in case reoc- 
cupation became necessary only British troops 
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should be called in to aid the Sultan. Sir Henry 
and the grand vizier signed the instrument, and 
Lord Salisbury promptly accepted it on behalf of 
Her Majesty. 


fused to consent. I never heard any other reason 
given for such refusal except the desire of Abdul 
Hamid to administer a rebuff to England. He may 
have been led to believe that he could get better 
terms, and that he had made a bad bargain. But 
I am convinced that the Turkish statesmen saw 
that the bargain, so far as their country was con- 
cerned, was pure gain. 

England accepted the Sultan’s rebuff, and was 
not greatly concerned. We were in possession. 
About a year afterwards it dawned upon Abdul 
Hamid that he had blundered. He instructed his 
ambassador in London to see Lord Salisbury and 
ask for the reopening of negotiations. Lord Salis- 





A book to delight boys’ and girls’ hearts, Bave 
1 Offers bi- 


cycles.$19.956 ana up. Write Dept, 
house. New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft.Worth, Portiand,Ore, 





bury declared that he had no wish to negotiate 
further, and that he had no proposals to make. 
The answer probably lost nothing of its abrupt- 
ness in transmission, and greatly annoyed Abdul 
Hamid. The Turkish ambassador was ordered 
peremptorily to demand the reopening of negotia- | 





tions. It was near the end of the Parliamentary 
session. Lord Salisbury replied that he was tired, 
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and moreover had made arrangements to go} 
abroad, and the Egyptian question, which was not | 
pressing, would keep perfectly well, and has kept 
ever since. 





To the surprise of everyone, Abdul Hamid re- | 
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SAXON “SIX” 


BOSS 





This Car Will Out-perform 


‘Any Other 


You will find the super-ability 
of this Saxon “Six” motor re- 
flected to your advantage in 
many ways. 


First, in unusual quietness and 
smoothness. 


Engineers estimate the power- 
flow smoothness of Saxon 
“Six” to be nearly 98% greater 
than that of the best less-than- 
six cylinder motor in its price- 
class. 


Second, in astounding quick- 
ness of “pick-up”—from stand- 
ing start to 45 miles per hour 
in 23 seconds. 


SAXON MOTOR 


In Its Class 


This “less-than-six” we cite re- 
quired 30 seconds in that test. 


Third, in amazing flexibility. 
Seldom indeed do Saxon “Six” 


owners resort to gear-shifting. 


Fourth, in unrivalled pulling 
power. 


The Saxon “Six” owner revels 
in the confidence that his car 
can cope successfully with any 
set of road conditions motor- 
ing may present. 


Saxon “Six” is $865 f.o.b. 
Detroit. 


(700) 


CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 





There has been 
No Increase 
In the price of 


Grape-Nuts 


Nor 

Any Decrease 
In the 

Size of Package 
Or Quality 

Of the Food. 


NEUBERT’S BOOK FREE. 
62 BREEDS fa. toy. 2st 


D bencir pore, ires. 
qubators at low | st low pric: 
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America’s 
i. BOOK ‘and. FSi 
F.A. NEUBERT, ‘Box 671, Mankato, Minn. 
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Boy Scours—ALL Bays 
=TrY 3 IN ONE FREE 


‘Attention /”” We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good hard test, adbso/utely free. 





















Write /oday for a generous free sample and 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in-One 
has been for over 17 years the leading bicycle 
oil. It makes all bearings run much easier 
and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and never 
gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, pre- 

. vents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops do the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher's gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 


3-size bottles at all good 


stores: 10c, 25¢c and S0c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 







Write for the free 
sample /oday. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42A1B. Broadway, New York 








O sport in the world more fun than 


riding a bike. But you want a 
good bike—one that’s made right 

and that looks right ; one that all your 
friends will envy. That's why you 
should order it from our big special 
catalog of Sears- Roebuck bicycles. No 
better wheels are made than those we 
handle. Our bikes have every good 
point of the highest priced makes, yet 
our prices are low, quality considered. 
What's the matter with sending today 
for a copyofour Bike Book? It's FREE. 
And it’s chuck full of information. 


Remember, 
postal card 
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me her intellectual equal, too? I feel an antici- aE a 
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“She might,” agreed Rose with a laugh, “but 
you couldn’t delude me. I know better!” 











ae) For Correct Styles— More Than One Million Three 
For Patterns That Fit— Hundred Thousand (1,300,000). 
LASSOING AN OSPREY ad ppt Ny oll Discriminating Women Every 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- OW a fisherman lassoed and captured an or a Guide in Buying— Month Turn to 
ayn PP AF H osprey, or fish hawk, with a hand fishline is | |} “or Fancy Needlework— 


, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the McCALL S MA GAZINE 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign Sun. 


countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 


told by a correspondent of the New York For Wholesome Stories— 


A number of fishermen were on board, he 


We suggest that you send your subscription now March and April numbers may sell out before 


Mass., as second-ciass matter. Says, and we were anchored with lines out in every to start with April (printed in March), our Easter : your order reaches Grey them at 10c each at 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | direction. I was fishing from the starboard side Annual Spring Fashion Number. oN any News-stand or McCall Pattern Agency. 
the year. 


of the top deck, near the stern, Watching the grace- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | fy) circles of a large osprey, when suddenly it 9 

Collect inoney for sonewals, Payment to strangers | made a dive for a bergle that was floating on the C 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. water a short distance from the boat, between two e 

, t f Tl i when sent by 

. “Trail, should be Me omens oney Order or —_ ee sory r. John Woods of MAGAZIN E 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | the New York fire depa. . ie ‘: 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter.| Mr. Woods tried playfully to throw his line over A Ch P 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | the bird, and somehow he actually succeeded in hnnounces a ange In rice 
it is Hable to be stolen or to wear @ hole through | ioqping the line round its left wing in such a . , ahi ak. eat ieee ‘ea “ 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | Manner that it could not escape. be af pages q a gin sd Pag c “ted li ALL, en ame ‘tle. The eee 
by ws, the date after the address on your paper,| The hooks did not catch at all, for they were far | || 0n end, would reach from New York to McCALlL,quality, wasunthinkable. The one 
which shows when the subscription expires, will beyond, but the osprey was securely lassoed. It ||] San Francisco forty-five (45) times, and and only thing to do was to increase our 


be changed. weigh over ten million (10,000,000) pounds. subscription price and keep on improvin 
Always give the name of the Post Ofice to which | i ac at att streagled desperately, and had ||| 10 1917, raw paper, of the high grade we our maganine™ ’ eal 
4 ys mt. n . . . : 
dur books unless this is done. it not been for the length of line beyond it, with a use (one of the biggest items of expense McCALL’S is now ten cents (10c) a 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | ten-ounce sinker at the end, it might have been in publishing a magazine of large circula- copy, seventy-five cents (75c) a year, ($1.00 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, necessary to reel it down from the sky instead of tion), will cost nearly twice as much as we Canada; $1.50 foreign). March number a 
The Youth’s Companion, up from the sea. When it was brought tothe deck | |} Paid last year. Besides, ink, type metal, sale in February; April number, wit 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. | and found itself in the strong but not unkind hands engravings, labor—in fact, everything that advance Easter Fashions, on sale in March. 





of a group of fishermen, it seemed frightened, goes into making McCALL’S—has nearly However, for a short time only, gece 
angry and disgusted; but, strange to say, it did not doubled in cost. is here given to subscribe at the old low rates. 
EPILEPSY fight its captors. A FASHION AUTHORITY RECOGNIZED FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS 





P j : Some one suggested killing it, and one man urged P 4 4 4 “ ye? 

"whlch the most dreaded symptom isthe | Sending it to an aviary; but above all the other|  sevte'™ “You mow women possessing. ex: economy) and. publishers of "MeCALL’S 
shears tott : “pt 99 u “é 

convulsion 1aay be & violent muscular | Prisoner, pleading for its Mberty with an oratory | | treyaeant gwardioPSs, yet rae are tee MNO UA SHONS — (Oumterly) 

spasm, terrifying to watch and accom- ae prepping i gg atew who epend a very modest sum on their McCALI’S EMBROIDERY AND NEE- 

ani j .-| go! , > ° rf : 
tattype obser asheeialiovovand mat ti | Whenthe bed vas eta liberty, none the worge ||| clothes and you wonder how they manage DLEWORK, ete, enjoves prestige of nearly 
the form called petit mal there is only a slight ponbes as ae ba Pe menase . stacked says, “STYLE is amatter of TASTE rather and offers just such a guide in its monthly 














muscular spasm, or even none at all, and often than money.”’ style news (recognized as authority), richly 
only partial loss of consciousness; the loss may | ut to get, and then lelsurely few away. Taste, you will agree, however excellent, illustrated in black and white and in colors, 
be so transient that the patient is hardly aware ee , must have a reliable guide. THE McCALL by the choicest new, approved designs, 
of it. That type of the disease shades off into COMPANY of New York, founded 1870, and patterns that faithfully reproduce those 
psychic epilepsy, in which there are no particular AT THIRTY BELOW ZERO makers of McCALI, patterns (so favorably designs. 
physical symptoms, like the convulsion, but only EDIT( OGRAM DEPARTMENTS THAT HELP 
a passing mental confusion. S$ has been aptly said, Lord Strathcona was | 1917 ORIAL PR 

There is no difficulty about recognizing the more “studiously careless” about his health. His | You and all your family will surely enjoy these _ Cornell’s Domestic Science Classes use 
severe forms of epilepsy, but the attacks of petit chief affliction was “colds,” and it is a | added March and April features : McCALL’S. Many home-loving women look 
mal may be so slight and so fleeting that a stranger | wonder that, through his imprudences, they did The Nameless Man,” big new serial story upon McCALL’S as a ‘household necessity” 

a é 7 lead to serious illness. of love, mystery and surprising climaxes, because of these practical service departments: 

would hardly notice them, although the patient is | not le 1 just starting, by Natalie Lincoln ; Correct Social Usage— What Priscilla Learned at 
generally conscious that one has occurred. On the} An old Montreal friend, Mr. C. R. Hosmer, who “Latch-Strings Ajar,” story of a friendly house by the Boarding-School, ia Duffee; Words— 
other hand, the bystander may sometimes observe | is quoted in Mr. Beckles Willson’s Life of Lord road and a jonely girl and pew , Saananes came, yor to bad Them, gt ee oot ook 
symptoms of which the patient is unaware. In | Strathcona, recalls a typical incident that hap- Up.” ientanee 1 Dany V Sixteen,” a girl augunder- Director Columbia Univeraity > samenarase Beauty 
cases of that sort the sufferer turns pale and stares “ore nearly twenty sine ago i . wen stood, meey Verner) stne rey Bl aoe 3 — aunels Pe LR Ly al — Paris 
fixedly, his breathing stops for a moment, the sen- rd Strathcona was declared to be very ill an eas bay Ds ; ove —-§. a f... ~ nee am en t — — Der es mT ey 
tence that he is uttering is arrested on his lips, and | threatened with pneumonia. His private car was ankin, * first - Congresswoman; Color ‘Masterpiece, Children’s an Greaicishe White: Baby Welfare’ 
whatever he is holding is likely to drop from his | ordered to be got ready for a trip to Florida. “Gossip,” Carl Marr, etc. Stories and articles follow ‘oods 


Mary i. Peed, Director School of Mothereratt H F 
hand. “In a moment oF two the attack Is over, and | He leamed suddenly that his presence might be |] Biehott "Anne Gabal" Soylinr Mariel Baayen cht outed Decree Mery ot Nerina Pune 
the patient goes on with what he was saying or | useful in Winnipeg, where the Manitoba school Topping Miller, William Hamby, Lilian Ducey, and and Entertainments, Martha Grossman; H 
picks up whatever he dropped. Sometimes these | question had come to the front. Without saying many others. Exchange, Helen Hopkins. 
slight attacks occur between graver ones, and in| a word to his doctor or to anyone, he ordered-his Ree em NEE SE AR SR SE SO A A A ENS SE em me SE SN RE Me mS 
geome cone there te © long petied of guilt saat | out Sp OR-aneneS Soaks ee ee ee eer CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT BEFORE MARCH 31, 1917 «x. 
before grand mal declares itself. he went. Lady Strathcona was greatly alarmed, Mark X) before it ad. Be Gio ¢ shih oft ite 

Many epileptics have warnings when an attack | and came to my office the next morning. I was a ‘ad cross i a‘ ) i 1 a pent ed. = 1s Cunoke 0a a 50e 0 ier in US. name 
iscoming on; such warnings are called “auras.” | then general manager of the Canadian Pacific peace veneer nap Ist mail wit cpa“ Order or 4 ec a For |_90c or less in U.S. stamps, 
They take the form of a tingling in the skin or of | Railway telegraphs. We found out that he was | |} °F 8€nd coins or bills by registered mail—(for Canada and Foreign no stamps accepted) to 
a sensation of pressure or sinking in the abdomen; | a8 far as the north side of Lake Superior at the THE McCALL COMPANY, McCall Building, 236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
sometimes the vision is affected, or spots of light | time, and that it was thirty degrees below zero 























Please send... . McCall’s Magazine P. S.—Also dit mark low : 
or different colors appear before the eyes. In| there. The night after he arrived in Winnipeg he | |] one year, 50c enclosed (75c Poeate: P.O Oe on ae eee ee: 
P ing: hie or mental, | gave a banquet to the Bishop of Saint Boniface. A : logue, 2c enclosed. ... .McCall Book of Fashions 
other cases the warnings are psyc »| & q Pp $1.00 Foreign). << (Sprit Quarterly), 35¢ enclosed MeCal 
and the patient thinks he hears voices. Not infre-; When he returned to Montreal, I spoke to him of Please send... . McCall’s Magazine L> Goering leary ana Menthoneah “Gin Bebigns), 
quently an approaching attack betrays itself days | how deeply concerned, not to say alarmed, Lady ||| two years, $1.00 enclosed ($1.50 enclosed. . . . .Fund-Raising for Churches, 
ahead by despondency, irritability, foreboding, | Strathcona had been. He smiled and said, “Yes, Canada; $2.00 Foreign). ot ye and — a ee — 
and a general feeling of illness. When the attack 4 sere ytd woe cold ro I had to break Above prices not good patter March, cn 1917, 7TES Spare Time. . .. Cash Offers sto Agents. we “Book 
¢ j ‘ ample copy o' { . 
poy wena eto ie reap tga ee ee eee to any address for 10c postpaid. saiaacs whe — ms. caine af your McCall Pattern 
. ncy neare: Oo me. 
The treatment of epilepsy will be taken up in 69 Canadian Reanch at 90 Bond &t., Zevente 
another article. ee THEODORE’S THORN 


AS AN INTELLECTUAL EQUAL 


ELL, Rose, how was it?” Charlotte 
pulled her embroidery out of the bag 
and settled herself forachat. ‘“‘You’re 
looking radiant, but that may be either | thrumming, theorizing thumbs. 


the satisfaction of success or relief} T)eodore, thwarted, thrust Theresa thence, 
that the ordeal is over. Was she | thereafter thought the theories, thrashed the 
human although professional, or as crushingly | themes, thinking Theresa Theodore’s thorn, The- 
highbrow as you dreaded? Most inconsiderate of | oqore’s thistle. ; 
Billy to have a professor for a sister anyway. If| nat Thursday, Theodore thumbing, theorizing 
it had been a brother, now, I don’t believe you’d | _Theresa throating threats, threnodies—thumps 
have been frightened a bit, even if he’d specialized | thwacked the threshold thoroughly, then the 
on prehistoric man, or Chinese dialects, or the | thateh. ‘ 

literature of the Merovingians! Buta sister-in-law | «~nunder,” thought Theresa. 


is different.” : = “Thieves!” throbbed Theodore. 

Charlotte,” announced Rose impressively, “she | Theresa thumped, threatened, thwarted those 
was a darling! It sounds a queer word for a pro- | three thieves, throwing the thick thesaurus—that 
fessor of mathematics, but she was. She made | ¢p;jj1ed them! 
you forget all about her being intellectual and| T)eodore thanked Theresa. Theresa thawed. 


remarkable. She was just nice. I liked her the | thenceforth Theodore thought Theresa the thrill- 
first minute, but I felt shy with her. I thought | ingest theme. . ' 


she couldn’t help finding me uninteresting, and I ee 
wasn’t really at ease until she’d been with us a day 
ortwo. The furnace didn’t draw properly that day, | WASHINGTON AND THE CORPORAL 
and the living room was so chilly I felt I must ask me 
her to come into the kitchen with me while I was Mi 8 teacher had asked the class to re- 


saurus, Theodore Thwait, thirty, thought 
theories. 
Theresa Thwait, thrifty though thrush-throated, 
—thrilling thousands thronging theatres,—threat- 
ened thriftless Theodore, thumping, thimbled, the 


"T sauras, tm the thin thesis, the thick the- 
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WE offer but one grade 
(in five different styles) 
of New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine and that the 


best that can be 
produced— 

a first-quality family sew- 
ing machine, equip 
with up-to-date attach- 
ments and incorporating 
new features to be found 


on no other machine. 

Our unique system of sell- 

ing the New Companion 

direct from the 

factory to your 
me, 


however, enables you to obtain this high-grade warranted family sewing machine at a price you 
_ would ordinarily pay for an inferior grade. Find out about it to-day. Our booklet tells the story. 


No obligation to keep machine 
if not satisfactory 


ne New Companion is sold with the definite agreement that the machine may be 
returned and your money refunded if it is not satisfactory after a three months’ trial in your 
home. We also warrant each machine for twenty-five years from date of purchase and pay 
all freight charges to your nearest railway freight station. 
If you need a new sewing.machine in the near future, send at once for : 
our Illustrated Booklet. This will be mailed free to each inquirer. ‘ 


Address Sewing Machine Department 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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getting dinner. write in their own words a story she had 

“Charlotte, we had a perfectly lovely time. She’d told them the day before about Washington 
been brought up in a tiny city flat, where the chil- | 424 one of his corporals. Mary had been absent 
dren were never allowed in the kitchen, and as | 24 had not heard the story, but it did not occur 
soon as she was older her own kind of work took | 0 her to tell her teacher and ask to be excused. 
all her time, so she doesn’t know the simplest | “Can’t” was not in her vocabulary. Her ideas of 
things about cooking and housekeeping. She was corporals were somewhat hazy, but she made up 
as interested as a child in seeing me do things, and | i® originality what she lacked in accuracy. She 
asked the queerest questions, and wanted to help, wrote industriously, and soon produced the follow- 
and did everything wrong when she tried, and got | ing masterpiece: , 
herself all over flour and sticky dabs of every- George Washington was riding through the 
thing, and upset the pepper pot and nearly sneezed | W00ds one day with some of his men. As they 
her head off—it was too funny! She’s so dignified, | Were riding along he saw, way up in the top of an 
you know, but she just gave herself up to enjoying | 9/4 tree, a big corporal sitting on a nest of little 
the lark. And when at last dinner was ready, | C°rporals. One of the men shot at the big corporal 
and I was serving up, she turned serious all of a | P¥t missed him and he flew down and pecked 
sudden, and drew a long sigh and said: George Washington on the nose.” 

“Rose, I don’t see how you do it! I might learn a) 
to cook one thing at a time, if I really tried; but 
how any one can cook half a dozen different things 


at once and make them all come out even I can’t AN ANIMATED HAT 
understand. It’s too complicated for my intelli- Te Tatler has the following account of a 


TO OOS ONO NOTING NOLO ONO NO NO ING NOE O/O) NO NOTING INGO) 


gence.’ ” nearsighted old gentleman who lost his hat 
“She was joking!” in a sudden gale. The old gentleman started 
“She wasn’t. She had really acquired-a respect | in pursuit of his fast-disappearing headpiece, and 
for my powers—I know it sounds silly, but she | finally thought that he saw it in a yard behind a 
truly had—that made her treat me as—as an intel-| high fence. Scrambling over with great difficulty, 
lectual equal! Of course I’m nothing of the sort, | he started to chase it, but each time he thought he 
but I couldn’t help being pleased; and after that | had caught it it seemed to move away. Then a 
we just enjoyed each other, and Billy beamed on | woman’s angry voice broke on his ears. 
us both.” “What are you doing there?” she demanded | 
“It really does sound as if the professor were | shrilly. 
a darling,” admitted Charlotte. “I'll confess I He explained mildly that he was only trying to | 
wasn’t sorry to be out of town while she was | retrieve his hat. | 
here, but when she comes again— Well,youknow; ‘Your hat!” she said. “Well, I don’t know | 
Ican cook. Iflinvite herto achafing-dish supper, | where your hat is; but that’s not a hat you’re | 
and do my prettiest, do you suppose she’ll count | chasing; it’s our little black hen!” 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
| COE 


IVER COAL.—The rivers of Pennsylvania 

yield about 250,000 tons of coal every year. 
According to the Journal of the Engineers’ Society 
of Pennsylvania, about 40,000,000 tons of anthracite 
coal are mined every year by the “wet process” 
in Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, Schuylkill and 
Northumberland counties. The process requires 
the use of vast quantities of water, which when it 
is discharged carries in suspension millions of tons 
of culm or coal dust fine enough to pass through 
the smallest screen in a dry-process breaker. 
Much of the culm finds its way into the rivers of 
the anthracite district, the Lackawanna, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Schuylkill and the Lehigh. They 
carry culm waste for many miles downstream, to 
drop it at last in shallows and eddies behind dams 
and on valley bottoms. Much of the coal thus 
scattered is recovered by dredging with suction 
dredges or with the more familiar bucket type of 
dredge. The machinery, which is usually mounted 
on a stern-wheel, flat-bottom boat, dumps the coal 
into scows that carry twelve or fourteen tons. 
The recovered river coal brings from seventy to 
ninety cents a ton at the wharf. 


MOTOR SHOVEL.—In unloading ore or coal 

from the holds of vessels on the Great Lakes 
there is always a certain amount of material in 
corners and between hatches that cannot be 
reached by the unloading buckets. The dock su- 
perintendent at Buffalo of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway has designed a motor-driven 





seraper shovel that moves such material much 
faster than it can be moved by hand. The machine 
earries a shovel that can be raised and dumped 
automatically, but whenever possible the ore or 
coal is pushed underneath the hatch openings, 
where the unloading buckets haul it out of the 
ship. The power-scraper shovel is said to do the 
work of from twelve to forty shovelers, according 
to the type of boat; and to save from one to five 
hours’ time in the unloading process. 


HE STURGEON’S FOOD.—The common stur- 

geon (Acipenser sturio) of the coast and rivers 
of Europe and of northeastern America is one 
of the largest and most vaJuable of food fishes. 
It sometimes reaches a weight of five hundred 
pounds and a length of ten feet. The female pro- 
duces a mass of eggs that is equal to a fifth or 
even a third of her own weight, and numbers two 
or three millions. It is from those eggs that caviar 
ismade. The sturgeon feeds along muddy bottoms 
on small shellfish, water weeds and bottom fishes. 
According to the Zoélogical Society Bulletin, its 
method of feeding is peculiar. Underneath the 
snout and near the potnt of it are four barbels or 
“feelers” about two and one half inches long and 





THE COMMON STURGEON 


placed about three quarters of an inch apart across 
the snout. It swims with the snout close to the 
bottom, which allows the barbels to trail along on 
the sand or mud. Whenever the barbels touch the 
protruding siphons of the soft-shelled clam or the 
razor clam, the siphons of the clams contract, and 
by doing so notify the sturgeon of their presence. 
It halts, and with its telescope mouth pumps the 
sand or mud away from the clam, passes it out of 
the gill openings, and finally draws the clam from 
its resting place into its jaws and there crushes it. 
The larger portions of the shell it discards through 
the gill openings; but if the clams are small, it dis- 
cards very little of the shell but swallows nearly 
all of it. Another way the sturgeen has of feeding 
is to plough a furrow through the sand or mud 
with its long, pointed snout, then to turn round 
and go back through the furrow and pick up what- 
ever small mollusks and crustaceans it may have 
exposed. It also sucks up with its protruding 
mouth great quantities of sand and mud, sifts them 
through its gills, and thereby finds many small 
organisms upon which it feeds. 


BSTINENCE AND LONGEVITY.—A recent 
issue of the monthly bulletin published by the 
Department of Health of New York City coftains 
a paper by Mr. Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, on the relation of 
drinking to longevity. After presenting detailed 
Statistics of several American insurance compa- 
nies, the author concludes as follows: The opinions 
of the medical directors show that life insurance 
companies look with disfavor on applications from 
persons who drink freely, although not to the point 
of intoxication, and on those who have taken alco- 
holic beverages to excess in the past, but who are 
temperate now. The statistics already submitted, 
and others to which reference has been made, 
prove conclusively that that attitude of mind is 
based on facts, and that a higher mortality must 
be expected in the users of alcoholic beverages. 
On the other hand, it is conclusively proved that 
total abstainers are longer-lived than nonabstain- 
ers, even excluding from the latter those who 
drank immoderately at the date of application for 
‘nsurance or prior to that time. The experience 
of seven American life insurance companies has 
proved that abstainers have from ten per cent to 
thirty per cent lower mortality than nonabstainers, 
and there is no good reason for believing that, if 
the other companies compiled their statistics, there 
would be any different result, provided the com- 
panies exercised the same care in accepting 
abstainers and nonabstainers. The American 





Statistics now published corroborate the British 
data in indicating the unfavorable effect of alcohol 
on longevity, and in showing that total abstinence 
decidedly increases longevity. 


WiIN'TOIN 








Charm in Women, Men and Cars 


If your friends all looked alike, dressed alike, acted alike 
and talked alike, they would become intolerable. Monotony 
is the death of friendship and of interest in life 





he charm that men and women have for each other 

is in their un-likeness, their distinctiveness, their indi- 

viduality. Enjoyable human contact needs freedom 
from dead-level similarity in friends and their equipment. 
We admire individuality in homes, in gardens, in dress and in 
motor cars. And all of us commend the taste and good form 
of those who have a sense of the beautiful in these things. 


Happy is the owner of a splendid motor car designed 
expressly to his personal taste, a car that distinctly de/ongs to 
him. To create for you precisely that most desirable car is 
the Winton Company’s purpose. Our artists and artisans are 


at your service, prepared to supply body style, color harmony 
Closed Cars 
$3000 and up. 


Open Cars 
$2685 to $3500. or drop usa card. 


and appointments just as you would have them. It is our 
happiness to make your wishes come true. Simply telephone 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland 


Winton BraNncH Houses in New York, Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Soccncceseooes, 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest Book 


When a Man’s a Man 


Has Broken All Sales Records 


Our Special Offer: below is good for a limited 
time only. Closing date to be announced 
soon. Get your copy Free by ordering now. 


WRIGHT'S Books Always Big Successes. Latest story, 

the seventh, has broken all sales records—even high records of 
his former stories. Nothing like it in history of fiction publishing. 
Enormous edition requires five hundred tons of paper—fifty carloads, 
Largest paper order ever placed for first edition-of a book. Printing 
presses running day and night for six months to fill orders. When 
a Man's a Man is a story of Western life. Big. Wholesome. 
Fascinating. Worth while. Everyone wants to read it. The 
Companion will send you this book free. Get a neighbor to sub- 
scribe and you will get Wright's latest story without charge. 


OUR OFFER. Send us one new yearly subscrip- 


tion for The Youth’s Companion, 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a 
copy of Harold Bell Wright’s newest and best novel, When 
a Man’s a Man, author’s regular copyrighted edition, send- 
ing the book to you postpaid. This book cannot be bought 
anywhere for less than $1.35. 


We do not offer the book for sale. It is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for 
securing a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FINANCIALLY EMBARRASSED 
Painted by Edward V Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co 





